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No Steam in P.A. Buying Plans, Survey Shows 


HOW P.A.'S ARE BUYING—AND WHY 


1. In general, current inven- 
tories arc being kept close 
to minimum operating 
levels. Of the total number 
of Purchasing Agents re- 
porting in PW’s nationwide 
survey: 


@ 75% say their current 
days’ supply is lower 
than in the 1956-57 
boom. 


@ Only 25% say their sup- 
plies are equal to or 
above previous boom 
levels. 


2. Here’s why P.A.’s are keep- 
ing inventories lower. Of 
those reporting declines, 
most gave a number of 
reasons: 

@ 92% said tighter inven- 
tory control and closer 
coordination with pur- 
chasing was responsi- 
ble. 

@ 71% said ample sup- 
plier stocks was a big 
factor. 


@ 21% cited tight money. 
@ 19%, stable prices. 


3. But rising production needs indicate a modest buying 
step-up lies ahead in the next 60 to 90 days. 


IN HARD GOODS 


IN SOFT GOODS 


Increase 
2% § 


Decrease 
14%, 


No Post-Summit 


Scare Buying Out, Economists Say 


No panic is even remotely in sight. 
hoarding, and prices will continue to move along in orderly 


fashion. 


Despite the scary Summit headlines last week, that’s how private 


and government economists gage 

In fact, their opinion is so 
unanimous that each conversa- 
tion PURCHASING WEEK had with 
an expert sounded like a play- 
back of that statement. In addi- 
tion to widespread Washington 
sources (see special story below), 
PW reporters talked to Gabriel S. 
Hauge, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York; Joseph 
A. Livingston, financial editor of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and au- 
thor of the syndicated column, 
“Business Outlook;” Dr. Jules 
Backman, research professor of 
economics of New York Uni- 
versity; William F. Butler, vice 
president and head of the eco- 
nomic research department, 
Chase Manhattan Bank; and 
Dexter M. Keezer, Director of 
the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco- 
nomics. 

Their no-panic forecast rests 

(Turn to page 47, column 1) 


Jitters in Sight; 


You're not going to see any 


today’s economic picture. 


Dock Strike Threatens 
Higher Shipping Costs 
At Great Lakes Ports 


Chicago—Shippers using the 
St. Lawrence Seaway can look 
for increased terminal and han- 
dling charges ranging from 10% 
to 30% as a result of the long- 
shoremen’s strike that hit most 
major ports last week. 

Port officials from Buffalo to 
Cleveland told PURCHASING 
WEEK that “any kind of a settle- 
ment is bound to bring increased 
port charges.” 

The widespread strike, called 
by the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. last week, quickly 
bottled up general cargo ship- 
ments at Toledo, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Buffalo. 


(Turn to page 47, column 3) 


POST-SUMMIT PANORAMA 


World news during the past 
touch-and-go that any single 


only as a part of a bigger texture. 
CHASING WEEK therefore suggest, that you will get your 


bearings more quickly if you 
group: 


@ Opinions of Leading Private and Government Economists 
on prices and inventory levels (see article above). 
their predictions: No panic is in sight. 


@ The P/W Survey of P.A. Inventory Intentions (column 5, 
Consensus: There’s no haste to build up stocks right 
now; supplies are ample, prices stable. 


above). 


tions in both hard and soft 
months ahead. 


@ Politicians May Have to Revamp Their Respective Strate- 
gies because the “peace issue” is growing risky. This could 
lead to tax and other promises which conceivably could in- 
fluence your future judgment (Washington Perspective p. 4). 


week has been so jumpy, so 
event is truly understandable 
The editors of PUR- 


read the following items as a 


Gist of 


But modest addi- 
goods lines are likely in the 


Flying Tigers Shoot For 
Air CargoRates to Rival 


Surface Carrier Tariffs 


Burbank, Calif.—A_ sweeping 
research program geared to the 
needs of purchasing and traffic 
executives around the country 
has put Flying Tiger Lines on 
target for a “major _break- 
through” in air freight rates this 
year. 

Robert W. Prescott, president 
of the all-cargo carrier, told 
PURCHASING WEEK in an ex- 
clusive interview that “we have 
high hopes of beating our com- 
petitors to the punch by intro- 
ducing new rates on industrial 
and other products this fall that 
come close to matching surface 
carrier charges.” 

Prescott explained, “The re- 
search is still going on. Most of 
the basic results are now being 
carded and sorted by our data 
processing equipment. When this 
is complete, we'll be able to set 
up an air freight tariff program 
that will meet most shipper 
needs.” 

Most air cargo industry offi- 
cials had targeted late 1961 or 
early 1962 as the “major break- 

(Turn to page 48, column 3) 
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MICROFILM INDEX reduces hours 
of catalog searching to minutes. 
For details on system, see page 3. 


Bargains Blossom 
As Steel Mills Act 


To Shore Up Sales 


Pittsburgh—Price cutting ap- 
pears to be gathering steam in 
the steel market place. 

While most of the price weak- 
ness centers in the warehouse 
area, a PURCHASING WEEK sur- 
vey disclosed that both the ware- 
housemen and the mills were 
offering more and more “price 
deals” in order to stimulate 
sagging sales. 

Current deals available to steel 
buyers, PW discovered, include 
elimination of extra charges and 
absorption of freight costs, and 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


—___. This Week’s 


‘Let Suppliers Carry 
Our Stock Is Reason 
Buyers Give for Slow 


Motion on Inventories 


(A Special PW Report) 

New York—P.A.’s are going 
to step up their inventory buying 
in the next 60-90 days, but the 
over-all gains will tend to be 
small—not always across the 
board, not always touching all 
P.A.’s, or all product lines. 

That’s because most P.A.’s 
are playing it pretty close to the 
vest these days—what with sup- 
plies ample, deliveries fast, and 
prices steady. 

This lack of any big, “broad 
sweep” buying wave is one of 
the major findings in a new na- 
tionwide survey of P.A. buying 
and inventory plans. Here are 
some of the survey details: 

® Buying plans—P.A.’s antici- 
pating a buying stepup outnum- 
ber those looking for cutbacks 
by an almost 2 to 1 margin. But 
since some 50% of the P.A.’s 
plan to maintain buying at cur- 
rent levels, the over-all rise will 
be small. 

® Product by product—P.A.’s 
list specific items where they an- 
ticipate buying changes—either 
up or down. The rises outnum- 
ber the declines by a 3 to 2 
margin. Leading the list of prod- 
ucts where increased buying is 
anticipated are: iron and steel 
products, packaging, fasteners, 
chemicals, and plastics. 

@Inventory policy—Most P. 
A.’s (75%) note they’re working 
on a smaller supply than in the 

(Turn to page 47, column 3) 


Purchasing 
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Perspective 


WHAT’S AHEAD? If you had asked any economist that ques- 
tion only a week ago he probably would have been pretty con- 
fident about the answer—at least as far as buying and inventories 
were concerned (see survey above). 

Today, these thinkers are not so sure. For there is always the 
possibility that the Summit fiasco will give a boost to inventory 
buying—particularly in those areas where stocks are down to 


rock-bottom levels. 


But even so—any such buying spurt would be tempered by the 
fact that basic inventory policy has undergone a sharp change 


over the past few years. 
= 


NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT, purchasing execu- 
tives are discovering they can get along on a lot less inventory 
than had been thought possible only a few years ago. And it’s a 
trend that has industry-wide implications—embracing small firms 
and large firms, hard goods companies and soft goods companies, 
producers of capital goods and producers of consumer goods. 


CERTAINLY ALL THE AVAILABLE STATISTICS bear 
out this new trend. In early 1958, manufacturers’ stocks added 
(Turn to page 48, column 1) 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


This index, based on Ww ¥ baile ecab, we spec 
designed by te McGrew il Doprtmen of Eom 


Latest 
Week 


Week 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 


95.7 95.3 94.3 
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. (Based on I7 Basic Materials) 
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Rubber and Hides 


1958 


Year ago 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


May 18 May 11 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross tom.............+5+: 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton...........++eeeee0- 
i i i ceed cdecewasccceecess 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............00206- 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 
ee PE, CWE... cecenseccstveecesene 
i (Ess ssc ce tbo ceesseebéewescedes 
Steel, pentes, Ciicago, cwt.......ccccccvcscccscscce 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..............e.see0. 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb...............- 


i Onc. we pte ee hans pededesens 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............s000+ 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib............000. 


FUELSt 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
ee Ce Ci Mi is eserves iesvesteseese 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib. ..........ccccccecees 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
meme GOMNGTeND, CHEE, BD... occ crccvescccccccs 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 
ES Ms cg co Vk bd v.04 b0's'so 0 ddd ¥0 C80 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt..........cc.eee0. 
ee CO, SOE GOR, 5 os vkvs vase edeesess 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwt. 


ee 


eee e weer eeee 


es 


cwt. 
Copeanre, Gel. N.Y., cavdots, tom. ....cccsccccccees 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALSi 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm... . 
Fir plywood, 4%” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 

ES A 0 See eee eer rer re 
SE DB, EDs oc ose scvscessetecs 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, ¥ vec eret Te ree 
Rayon twill, 402”, 92x62, N.Y., yd 
a re ere ere 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


t Source: Petroleum Week } 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 
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PURCHASING WEEE is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Albany 1, N. Y. Second class postage paid at Albany, 


—____. This Week’s 


JAN 


Price Perspective 


MAY 23-29 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL PRESSURES add another unknown 
quantity to the already confused raw material price outlook. 

The primary reaction to the stiffening Soviet stand was a general firming 
of sensitive commodity tags in most world markets. 

In the first two days following the Summit blowup, for example, rubber, 
copper, hides, and sugar all showed significant gains. 

But there are other factors to consider, too. These tension-inspired rises 
come right on the heels of economic-inspired price cuts recently announced 
for steel, lumber, and petroleum products. 

Which force will predominate? There’s really no pat answer to this one. 
For it’s still too early to gage the effects of current political developments. 
” * . 

HISTORY CAN GIVE A FEW HINTS—but that’s about all. 

At the time of the Suez crisis of 1957 and the Formosa crisis of 1958, 
prices immediately rose—both on the spot and future markets. But they 
fell as quickly as they rose, once the international situation stabilized. 

It probably would take an outbreak of hostilities to actually bring about 
the sharp rise that followed the Korean conflict. Then, in the year following 
Korea, industrial prices—and this included finished goods as well as raw 
materials—soared by an amazing 10%. 

Things would have to get a lot worse than they are, however, before we 
see a repetition of this kind of inflation. 

* © e 

MEANWHILE, THE ECONOMIC FACTORS continue to play an im- 
portant role in specific raw materials. 

Steel is the classic example. 

The failure of users to build up stocks—plus lower-than-expected auto- 
mobile sales—have changed the entire steel picture. 

On the inventory front, for example, accumulation has just about stopped 
at roughly the 18-million ton mark. Most observers figured on a stockpile 
of 22 to 24-million tons by midyear. 

This 4 to 6-million “deficit” is why steel mills are now operating at close 
to 70% of capacity rather than the 80% figure that had been confidently 
expected earlier this year. 

And the effect on price is growing fast. 

Last week’s official cuts in special alloys and reinforcing bars give only 
part of the story. 

Reduction of extras and absorption of freight are pretty widespread now. 
Reports also indicate that both mills and warehouses are often shading list 
prices to get whatever business is still around (see story, page 1). 

e « 

OTHER MATERIALS, too, are having economic-inspired troubles. 

The sharp drop in douglas fir plywood prices to $64 a thousand square 
feet partially reflects a disappointing 1960 construction outlook. The dip 
puts prices $21 (or 25%) below the $85 quote of last year. 

Overproduction is also behind the drop. Output in first quarter of 1960, 
for example, topped orders by about 6%. 

Gasoline is another area exhibiting price weakness. Prices have actually 
been declining this spring—at a time they normally go up. Reason: over- 
production and higher stocks. 

Even some of the booming industries—like chemicals—are feeling this 
sobering economic effect. Only a few months ago an across-the-board rise in 
industrial chemicals seemed almost sure. 

Not so now. Growing foreign competition, more-than-ample production, 
and expected summer slowdown—all these rule out any boost now. In fact, 
one recent rise (in soda ash) has been rescinded. 


Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
N. Y. Subscription $6 a year in U. 8S. A. 
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Microfilm Inde 
Catalog Search 


Denver—The hours that 
purchasing agent now spends 
leafing through manufacturers’ 


catalogs may soon be cut to 
minutes. The Technical Services 
Div., Rogers Publishing Co. is 
microfilming all supplier informa- 
tion in an industry and selling it 
to companies on a service basis. 

The first edition of the service, 
called VSMF, has just been made 
available to the aircraft and 
missile fields. It contains the full 
catalog information (over 30,- 
000 pages) of 1,400 suppliers to 
the industry—all on 22 reels of 
microfilm. 


CROSS-INDEXED 


All components included in the 
catalogs are cross-indexed in a 
master booklet. The user looks 
up the article in the index (say 
valves, hydraulic controlled)— 
finds out which roll of film con- 
tains the manufacturers’ catalogs. 
He then places the roll of film in 
the reader and looks at a master 
index for the item which gives all 
manufacturers, along with the 
page numbers that contain their 
catalog sheets. 

The information is projected 
on 13 x 13-in. screen. When the 
desired product is located, a 
black and white print of the en- 
tire page can be made by means 
of a built-in photocopier. The 
copy is produced by a wet chemi- 
cal process in about 15 seconds a 
spokesman said. 


FADING PREVENTS MISTAKES 

Prints of pages are specially 
designed to fade after three 
months to prevent possible future 
reference to out-dated material. 

The VSMF system also has a 
section which lists the name and 
address of the nearest sales office 
for the product. Current data is 
assured by completely up dating 
the reels every four months. 

A company spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK that “experi- 
ence has proven that the FSMF 
system will reduce searching time 
by 90%.” Eighteen aircraft com- 
panies have already installed the 
system for their engineering and 
purchasing departments. Twenty- 
one additional leases are under 
negotiation. 

Once the engineer has located 
a specific part he wants, he is 
advised to circle the desired com- 
ponent and send the copy of the 
catalog page to purchasing— 
eliminating possible communica- 
tion mixups. 

The entire service (reels of 
film, reader, and copier) are 
leased for a flat yearly fee rang- 
ing from $4,000 for a single in- 
stallation to $3,000 for a large 
multi-unit order. Equipment serv- 
ice and periodic updating every 
four months are included in the 
price. 


EXPECT GROWTHS 


The company estimates that 
the first edition has about 30% 
coverage of the products avail- 
able to the aircraft and missile 
field, but they expect coverage to 
“grow like crazy” as more sup- 
pliers become familiar with the 
service. Any company can have 
its catalogs included at a cost of 
$4 per page. 

Editions for the communica- 


x Cuts Buyers 
Time by Hours 


ground control machinery, etc.) 
and the auto industry are planned 
for later this year. Scheduled for 
release in 1961 are editions for 
electric power and distribution, 
industrial machinery and instru- 
ments (including photo copy 
equipment and appliances). 
VSMF users will slowly 
“phase out” existing catalog files, 
Rogers believes. 

The system was developed in 
cooperation with the Recordak 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak. 


[Oil Jobbers Hit Prices Set by Big Producers 


Washington — Oil jobber 
leaders say they may be able to 
cut the prices of petroleum 
products sold to commercial and 
consumer accounts if they can 
get better treatment from their 
own suppliers. 

Protests about prices charged 
jobbers—mostly by major oil 
company suppliers—led to a 
study of the problem by the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, 
meeting in Washington last week. 

The council, representing in- 
dependent wholesale petroleum 
distributors in 40 states urged its 


members to seek changes in their 
supply contracts which would 
enable them to compete on an 
equal or near-equal prices basis 
for the purchaser’s business. 

Myles Hall, a Minnesota job- 
ber in charge of a special fact- 
finding committee on commercial 
accounts, reported that supply- 
ing companies have been selling 
petroleum products directly to 
bulk consumers at prices ranging 
from one-half cent to more than 
two cents (per gallon of gasoline, 
for example) below the price 
charged jobbers. 


The jobber meeting adopted a 
resolution recommending _ that 
contracts be revised to allow the 
jobber to buy distressed or sur- 
plus products or be allowed to 
buy elsewhere at a price which 
would allow him to compete for 
the commercial accounts. 

Jobbers previously threatened 
to take this problem to Congres- 
sional committees or to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for 
action, but a majority now favors 
an effort to cooperate with oil 
companies and seek an inter-in- 
dustry solution. 


anything they’d used before. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS @- Specified 


tion industry (makers of radar, 
TV, data processing equipment, 
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Stacker Conveyor Belt to Feed Abrasive Fire Brick to Grinder 


A Extra tough rubber cover 
/ compounded for maximum 
and 


abrasion-, gouging 


cut-resistance 


B Heavy multi-ply load car 
riers for maximum strength 


L_C€ Skim coat of rubber gives 
maximum flex life 


lots of good things come from 


Goo 


Trying to cope with the daily grind at this Southern fire-brick plant proved too much for the 
lug-type chain conveyor feeding the big grinder. The bricks, themselves, were murderously abrasive — 
worse still, they constantly shifted as the belt stopped and started. That meant frequent breakdowns, costly 
repairs — and a complete chain replacement about every nine months. What can we do about all the 
down time and upkeep, they finally asked the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. His recommendation: 
rugged Stacker conveyor belting. The result: Costly repair jobs have been eliminated. The firm is getting 
a full year’s service from each of the G.T. M.’s belts. And all this from belting costing them 90% less than 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Purchasing Week 


And remember—eye-opening savings like these 
are nothing unusual when a G.T.M. tackles an 
industrial rubber problem. 


To cash in on his unique problem-solving skills, just 
contact him through your Goodyear Distributor — 
source of the super-quality Hose, V-Belts and Flat 
Belts and other industrial products the G.T.M. 
recommends. You'll find your Distributor under 
“Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products” in the Yellow 
Pages. Or write: Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


DFYEAR 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


The explosion at the Summit (see story, page 1) foreshadows 
a reshuffling of political strategy at home for the Presidential 
election. 

Republicans will put the main emphasis on dramatizing the 
economic differences between the two parties, now that the GOP 
peace issue has been seriously dented. 

Even before the Summit conference collapsed, Vice Pres. 
Nixon laid down the main outlines at a meeting of the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business Advisory Council. 

Tax cuts could become a big campaign issue, Nixon indicated. 
The Vice President hinted that tax reductions, especially for 
business, could come sooner than expected—perhaps even next 
year. 

He thinks tax reform should allow greater depreciation write- 
offs, a reduction of high bracket income taxes, and elimination of 
some excises. 


MAY 23-29 


* « . 

Business welcomes such a program as an answer to declining 
profit margins. 

Two new elements particularly are keeping the pressure on 
profit margins: the absence of any inflationary trend that could 
be relied on to push up prices and hence profits, and the increase 
in foreign competition, which forces U. S. business to hold and 
even cut some prices. 

Nixon’s talk with the businessmen gives important clues to the 
type of economic program he would follow as President. 

He goes under the assumption that Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(Mass.) is the likely Democratic Presidential nominee. 

Nixon’s aim is to picture Kennedy as a big government spender, 
high tax man, While Nixon is not likely to be as conservative as 
Eisenhower of the past few years, the Vice President anticipates 
only a moderate stepup in government spending of some $1-billion 
to $2-billion a year if he becomes President. Most of his increase 
would go for welfare type services. 

Nixon’s big point: He would allow business greater freedom to 
expand without government regulation. 


Watch for an important Supreme Court decision shortly on 
geographic price cutting. The case has a bearing on what extent, 
if any, businesses can cut prices to a buyer in one area without 
reducing prices to buyers elsewhere. 

The Federal Trade Commission wants the Supreme Court to 
overturn a lower court ruling denying illegal price discrimination 
by Anheuser-Busch in cutting prices on premium beer in one city 
without making similar cuts elsewhere. 

FTC says this pricing practice would destroy local competitors 
of national sellers. 

+. . a 

State highway officials move in to try to set up stiffer procure- 
ment and administrative controls over highway construction as a 
result of the Oklahoma scandal. 

The Association of State Highway Officials is changing its 
historic policy in this regard following revelations of improper 
buying activities and falsified reports in connection with the 
construction of the Skelly Bypass near Tulsa. 

Previously, the association had been concerned only with the 
technical and engineering aspects of road-building—setting up 
suggested specs and standards for states to adopt. 

Association officials will meet in Washington soon to draw up 
more extensive recommendations for contract letting, procure- 
ment, administration, and inspection. 


"|Los Angeles and $10/ton in San 
' | Francisco. 


Sao al 


Year 
Ago 


Steel ingot, thous tons 2,042 2,102* 2,644 
Autos, units 151,328 142,091* 135,856 
Trucks, units 28,843 28,972* 27,051 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,034 7,788 7,684 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,762 11,636 12,335 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,065 5,697 6,240 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,964 26,924 26,821 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.2 79.7 79.4 
Container board, tons 157,686 154,711 163,384 
Boxboard, tons 102,672 97,240 102,897 
Paper operating rate, % 97.6 99.7* 95.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 252,406 253,474 256,910 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,379 1,383* 1,392 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,350 13,139 12,684 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 498.0 385.8 468.2 


*Revised. 
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ployees. A rise is optimistic. For overtime is exp 


Gok, This measure records changes in ovettime worked by industrial em- 


RS 


ore mounting. 


ive — and is polatabl 
Ce to management only when backlogs and pressur 


es for quick delivery 


TTT 


industry figures. 


* April is the month for totals and major subtotals. 


Index of Overtime Hours in Manufacturing 


Latest Month Year % Yrly 
Month* Ago Ago Change 
rs ere rere 75.0 89.3 92.9 — 193 
PD . kcstbesedbesia 70.0 83.3 86.7 — 19.3 
Ordnance & Accessories.... 72.4 79.3 69.0 + 4,9 
Lumber & Wood .......... 84.8 84.8 99.9 — 15.1 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... 82.1 92.9 92.9 — 11.6 
Stone, Clay & Glass......... 75.0 77.8 88.9 — 15.6 
Primary Metals ........... 75.0 85.7 89.3 — 16.0 
Fabricated Metal Products . 83.3 90.0 83.3 0 
Non Electrical Machinery .. 75.7 78.4 73.0 + 3.7 
Electrical Machinery ...... 76.9 76.9 76.9 0 
Transportation Equipment . 100.0 = 110.3 86.2 + 16.0 
DOES kv nxc ae cae eis 100.0 100.0 82.6 + 21.1 
i ere 88.0 96.0 100.0 — 12.0 
Ps os cenvewedes ceens 87.9 84.8 84.8 + 3.7 
ER er ee 45.5 54.5 81.8 — 444 
Textile Mill Products....... 111.5 1154 115.4 — 34 
MEE 5s chs Vewesiwedesee 116.7 116.7 116.7 0 
MOK c ntsc thgenctonses 89.1 91.3 97.8 — 8.9 
Printing & Publishing...... 90.6 87.5 90.6 0 
EE arn 104.3 104.3 100.0 + 43 
Petroleum & Coal Products. 70.0 75.0 95.0 — 26.3 
Rubber Products .......... 75.0 100.0. 142.9 — 47.5 
Leather & Products ........ 100.0 100.0 107.1 — 6.6 


March is the month for individual 


(Continued from page 1) 
bigger discounts. In the realm of 
“official” price cuts, the reduc- 
tions seemed limited to these 
areas: 

®HOT ROLLED STEEL 
PRODUCTS. Warehouse price 
reductions of $10/ton on hot 
rolled products, which began last 
month in Birmingham, have 
spread to other areas of the 
Southeast. They also hit the West 
Coast last week when U.S. Steel 
Supply Div. of United States Steel 
Corp. effected a $5/ton chop in 


@STEEL REINFORCING 
BARS. Atlantic Steel Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. chopped its prices on 
this product $8.50/ton in a move 
aimed at meeting intense foreign 
competition. Atlantic’s cut is the 
latest in a_ series made by 
Southern and California mills on 
such products as baling wire and 
welded mesh, as well as nails. 

@ SPECIALTY ALLOY 
STEELS. Universal Cyclops 
Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. cut 
prices 13% on two groups of low 
alloy, high strength steels used 
for rocket motor cases and mis- 
siles and for jet engine parts. The 
move followed a similar action 
by Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 
May 2 


Crucible Steel Co. also cut its 
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Steel Mills Offer ‘Price Deals 
In Bid to Bolster Sagging Sales 


prices on a similar alloy, called 
“Ladish D6.” All three firms at- 
tributed the cuts to improved 
mass production techniques and 
to a desire to push the new 
“glamor” alloys in commercial 
markets. 

Meanwhile, leading Chicago 
sources were reporting that slow 
buying and increased order can- 
cellations were providing enough 
inducement for most mills to ab- 
sorb freight costs. 

“We're concerned about the 
present steel market and foreign 
competition,” said a _ top-level 
executive for one mill. “As a re- 
sult our salesmen are reaching out 
into more distant territory and 
absorbing the added costs.” 


PRICES NOT PUBLISHED 


Said another leading industry 
spokesman: “I know of some 
warehouses who don’t publish 
prices and, therefore, are able to 
offer discounts without violation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act.” 

Most warehouses, however, do 
publish prices, which until now 
have not changed. “These, how- 
ever,” another executive told PW, 
“are offering 10,000 lb. orders at 
20,000 Ib. per-unit prices. 

“Here’s the rub, however,” he 
warned. “You may get your 
10,000 Ib. order at the lower 
price, but the warehouse does 


AprilEmploymentSurges, But Overtime Declines 


Lower Auto Schedules 
And Steel Operations 
Mar Monthly Figures 


New York—Good weather in 
April brought a surge in employ- 
ment and a sharp reduction in 
unemployment rolls—but a deep 
cut in overtime hours plus a 
decline in the average factory 
work week marred the month’s 
performance. 

The rise in employment fea- 
tured exceptional increases in ag- 
riculture, construction, and trade 
—reflecting a rebound from bad 
weather conditions in March, 
which delayed building activity 
and consumer buying. 

However, factory employment 
declined—with greater than sea- 
sonal cutbacks coming in auto 
plants and their fabricated metals 
suppliers, primary metals, and 
electrical machinery. 


FACTORY AVERAGE DROPS 


In addition, an increase in the 
proportion of part-time jobs 
dropped the average factory work 
week from 39.7 hours to 39.4 
hours in April. 

A breakdown of April work 
figures reveals the following pic- 
ture: 


@ Employment. The increase 
of 1.9-million jobs over the 
month more than made up for 
the March decline. The rise was 
32% greater than the normal 
seasonal expansion from Febru- 
ary levels, and raised total em- 
ployment to a new April record 
of 66.2-million. 


@ Unemployment. Over-all 
joblessness dropped by 550,000 
—about double the normal sea- 
sonal decline for April—bringing 
the total unemployment figure 
down to 3.7-million. This meant 
the seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment fell to 5%, from 
5.4% in March. 


®@ Overtime. The sensitive PW 
index of overtime hours fell 
about 16% in April, tempering 
the rosy picture painted by the 
employment-unemployment _fig- 
ures. 


WEAK POINTS 


A close look at the detailed 
breakdown of overtime given in 
the accompanying table, points 
up the weak spots in the month’s 
labor record. 

Lower automobile production 
schedules and falling steel oper- 
ating rates are pinpointed by a 
9.3% month-to-month decline in 
overtime hours for transportation 
equipment, and a 124%2% drop 
for primary metals. 

Among the soft goods, rubber 
products suffered a 25% cutback 
in Overtime hours for the month 
—reflecting the decrease in de- 
mand from the automobile indus- 
try. 
May’s employment figures will 
show how much the recent pickup 
in auto sales has been offset by 
the still falling steel operating 
rate. 


not guarantee what grade of steel 
you get. You'll get the discount, 
but they'll ship something less 
than best. If you’re willing to play 
according to these rules, here in 
Chicago, at least, you buy steel 
at reductions of anywhere from 
$20 to $40 a ton.” 
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Monterey Park, Calif.—A new 
West Coast firm called vendor 
liaison service is working to 
solve P.A. expediting problems. 

The new service organization’s 
sole function will be smoothing 
communications between East 
Coast and Midwest P.A.’s who 
deal with West Coast and Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

Headed by Lawrence 
Schwartz, a design engineer with 
a background in procurement, 
Vendor Liaison will provide what 
Schwartz calls “economic rep- 
resentation” for buyers faced with 
delivery and quality control 
problems. 

“One of the biggest problems 
of purchasing agents,” Schwartz 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “‘is that 
of delivery. A production line 
might be held up while waiting 
for a single part. 

“Perhaps the purchase order 
calls for delivery of 500 pieces by 
a certain date,” he explained, 
“and these items are being stock- 
piled at the vendor plant until 
the complete quantity is ready 
for delivery. 

“However,” he continued, “the 
purchaser could get the line mov- 
ing with just 10 of the pieces. 
This is the type of snag that could 
be unraveled easily if the pur- 
chaser had a representative on 
the scene.” 

Vendor Liaison Service would 
provide one or more men to rep- 
resent each of its customer com- 
panies in its dealings with all 
vendors in Los Angeles and Or- 
ange Counties. Eventually the 
firm will exvand its expediter 
services to San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York as well as 
Tokyo because of the rising im- 
portance of Japanese suppliers. 

Among the functions Vendor 
Liaison would perform for its 
customers are: 


@ Expediting of 


problems. 


engineering 


® Quality control through in- 
spection at the vendor plant. 


@ Source searches. 
®@ Expediting of needed repairs. 


®@ Procurement of bids. 

The basic fee schedule for 
Vendor Liaison services is figured 
on a per-man basis. For example, 
one Vendor Liaison Service man 


Many New Uses in Store 


For Computers in 60's 


New York—wWithin the next 
ten years, more than 80% of 
electronic computers sold will be 
used in applications unheard of 
today, predicts a top-level Gen- 
eral Electric Co. official. 

Speaking before a meeting of 
the National Federation of Ana- 
lysts Societies here recently, Clair 
C. Lasher, general manager of 
GE’s Computer Dept., Phoenix, 
Ariz., warned, however, that the 
industry must solve these five 
problems in order to reach this 
ambitious goal: 

@ Understanding and develop- 
ment of computer applications. 

@Easing of computer pro- 
gramming. 

@ Standardization of both hard- 
ware and computer languages. 

@ Acquisition of additional 
capital funds for research and de- 
velopment. 

@ Improvement of mechanical 


Liaison Firm Speeds Delivery for P.A.s 


for one full day will cost P.A.’s 
$100. From two to five days, the 
fee is $80 per day; six to 15 days, 
$60/day; and 16-20 days, 
$40/day. Vendor Liaison repre- 
sentatives also are available on a 
monthly basis of $860/month. 

Some of the larger companies, 
Schwartz pointed out, have as 
many as 10 or 12 expediters of 
their own on full salary attending 
to vendor problems in the Los 
Angeles area alone. For firms 
without permanent representa- 
tion, he added, the cost of send- 


ing a company expediter to Los 


Angeles to investigate a single 
problem might run as high as 
$1,800. 

“I know of cases,” Schwartz 
said, “where a purchasing agent 
has phoned long distance to a 
vendor as often as 5 times a day, 
speaking up to 45 minutes at a 
time.” 

The new service would do 
much to minimize this expense, 
Schwartz said. “Further, the serv- 
ice would be tax deductible in 
much the same way that a piece 
of equipment could be written 
off.” 


High-Labor Costs 


Plainfield, N. J.—Mack Truck 
says it still plans to move its man- 
ufacturing operations from its 
present location here, but has de- 
cided to retain its assembly plant 
at Allentown, Pa. The announce- 
ment was made after several con- 
ferences between company and 
union officials. 

Last October, Mack an- 
nounced plans to relocate its 
Plainfield operation, possibly in 
Allentown. There was also a 
possibility, the company said, 


Mack Plans Plant Moves and Cites 


as Main Reason 


that both plants would be shifted 
to new locations. 

Mack officials said last week 
that Allentown has been ruled 
out as a possible manufacturing 
location, although it still will re- 
remain an assembly plant. No 
new site for the manufacturing 
facility has been chosen yet said 
officials. 

High labor costs are the chief 
factor in Mack’s desire to leave 
Plainfield, a company spokesman 
said. 
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reliability. 
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if your twin problems 


nroduct improvement 


are 


~ cost reduction 


NATIONAL HTM CASTINGS 


Ss 


are the answer 


SS 
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HTM is strength ...toughness...wear and fatigue re- 


sistance. ..non-seizing. HTM is higher machinability 
than B1112 steel . . . it’s closer as-cast tolerances that can 
reduce or wipe out machining operations. 

If you’re reappraising your product from a competi- 
tive point of view...if you’re looking for production 
economies—look into HTM castings. Yes, HTM is many 
things—and it’s just made to order for many mass- 
produced products just like yours. 


A-LIS1A 


- 
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HTM (Pearlitic Malleable) is 
many things—and they all add 
up to a better product at lower 
finished cost. 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MEMBER 


The nation’s largest independent producer of malleable and pearlitic malleable 
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ARMCO pre-engineered steel buildings, such as above, can be used 
for farm, institutional, commercial, as well as for industrial purposes. 


Armco Invades Industrial Construction Market 


Middletown, Ohio — Armco 
Steel Corp. is moving into the 
industrial construction market 
with a mammoth-sized line of 
pre-engineered steel buildings. 

The company is offering buy- 
ers some 1,600 different shapes 
and sizes of one-story structures, 
adaptable for farm, institutional, 
and commercial as well as in- 
dustrial use. 

“With 20 different widths, we 
can build everything from the 
smallest ‘phone booths to large 
buildings such as bowling alleys,” 
said Warren Mann, sales vice 
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president of Armco Drainage and 
Metal Products Inc., the Armco 
subsidiary producing the struc- 
tures. 

Mann said his company’s prod- 
ucts range in widths from 5 ft. 
4 in. to 120 ft., with sidewalls 
up to 40 ft. and a wide variety 
of roof slopes. 

For its buildings, Armco has 
designed a revolutionary roof 
structure that uses beam-type 
purlins above the rafters, out of 
the way of wiring, sprinklers, 
duct work, insulation, and other 
equipment. 


CONTINUOUS PROCESSING 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS help you beat today’s profit 
squeeze-——give you the low-cost production and high product 
quality needed for the competitive ’60’s! 


Combined movement and processing means metal parts, foods, 
ceramics or chemicals are processed faster, more uniformly—with- 
out costly manual handling. High product quality is maintained 
because heat, cold or liquids flow through the belt and around the 
product for thorough treatment. Cambridge Belts save on operat- 
ing costs, too. Superior belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower operating costs. Belts can be 
made heatproof, coldproof or acidproof—in any mesh, weave, 
metal or alloy—with any side or surface attachments. 
Whether you're designing machinery for your own use, or for 

resale, the Cambridge Field Engineer in your area will be glad 

to discuss the many advantages of Cambridge Belts—from the 

manufacturing end to installation and service. Call him today. BELT | 


He’s listed in the yellow pages under "Belting, Mechanical”. - \ > | 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. " 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


DEPARTMENT AL e 


So" ful 
COare ye q 


CAMBRIDGE 5, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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The purlins permit faster, 
easier, and more economical 
finishing work, Mann explained. 
In addition, he said, the company 
has developed an interior wall 
panel, designed to fit all build- 
ings. The panel is a moisture- 
proof finishing board that snaps 
into place quickly. 

Armco is offering complete 
building service, from planning to 
erecting and finishing, through 
local dealers around the country. 
Prices vary from $1 to $2.50/sq. 
ft. 

Total cost in the development 
of the steel building program is 
estimated at $5-million. Armco 
is currently making all parts for 
the buildings in its plant here. 
Two more plants will be built in 
Davis, Calif. and Guelph, Ont. 

While the company is still ap- 
pointing dealers, Mann said, 
Armco has already built up a 
stock of some 10,000 inter- 
changeable parts and delivery in 
many parts of the country is 
practically immediate. 


Inland Enlarges 
Tinning Line By 
Coil Production 


Chicago—Inland Steel Co. is 
planning to switch most of its 
tin plate output from sheets to 
coils. The action is based largely 
on the changing needs of tin can 
producers. 

By the summer of next year, 
the steel maker plans to have 
two-thirds of its tin plate pro- 
duction in coils. Present output 
is restricted to cut lengths. 

The company stated it will 
convert its No. 2 electrolytic tin- 
ning line at its Indiana Harbor 
steel plant in East Chicago, III. 

The project will be the second 
undertaken by Inland to increase 
its output of tin plate in coils. 
The first occurred last year when 
the firm began construction of a 
third electrolytic tinning line. 

The revamped line will have 
a capacity of 11,000 tons a 
month compared with 14,000 
tons expected from the new third 
line, slated to be in production 
by late this summer. 

Annual production capacity of 
tin plate following expansion and 
conversion will be 435,000 tons. 

The conversion will affect only 
the delivery end of the line. The 
present rotary shear and stacking 
equipment will be removed. In 
their place, coiling equipment 
will be installed, including a de- 
livery looper tower, gage measur- 
ing stand, tension bridle, mash 
welder repeater coiler, double 
and nip shear and two reels. 

According to Robert M. Bud- 
dington, Inland’s sales vice-presi- 
dent, “The nation’s largest tin 
can manufacturers and some 
smaller can producers are now 
turning out a high percentage of 
their products from coiled tin 
plate.” 


Hercules Opens Plant 


Toledo—Production of cold 
drawn steel bars has begun at 
Hercules Drawn Steel Corp’s 
new facilities here. 

The firm completed the in- 
stallation of a new drawbench 
permitting the production of bars 
up to 3'4-in. in diameter. 
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Cradle to Cushion Piggyback Loads 
Gets Evaluation Tests on Flatcars 


Chicago—A new device that 
will allow railroads to carry 
either containers or truck trailers 
on 85-ft. flat cars is now under- 
going evaluation tests. 

The device, developed by Pull- 
man Standard, a division of Pull- 
man Inc., is a cushioned con- 
tainer cradle. It is designed to 
make any flat car compatible for 
container service without inter- 
fering with operation of trailer 
hitches or the movement of trail- 
ers over the car in end loading. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, on be- 
half of Trailer Train Co., cur- 
rently is testing the protective 


frame in service between New 
York, Philadelphia, and _ St. 
Louis. 


The cradle, known as Protecto- 
frame-20, is mounted in the cen- 
ter area of a flat car and so posi- 
tioned as to clear the inside of 


Dow Chemical Plans Lab 
To Help Customers Test 
Magnesium Auto Parts 


Midland, Mich.—A new die 
casting laboratory designed to 
show production techniques and 
economic advantages in using 
magnesium will be opened this 
fall by The Dow Chemical Co. 
here. 

Set up primarily to assist the 
automotive industry, the $400,- 
000 customer-service laboratory 
will provide prototypes of pro- 
duction parts for customer evalu- 
ation in road tests or on proving 
grounds, according to William S. 
Loose, manager of Dow’s Mag- 
nesium Sales Dept. 

Customers will be able to ob- 
tain data on production rates, 
casting efficiency and related fac- 
tors in order to determine the 
basic economics in the use of 
magnesium, he said. 

“The work will be under con- 
ditions simulating actual opera- 
tions but removed from the de- 
mands and schedules of current 
production,” Loose said. 

The laboratory, expected to go 
into full operation by Nov. 1, 
also will carry on research to- 
ward further lowering the cost of 
die casting. 

According to Dow, customers 
will be invited to send engineering 
and production personnel to the 
laboratory for training. 

Equipment in the new facility 
will include 1,500-ton and 500- 
ton die casting machines and a 
low pressure permanent mold 
operation. 

According to Dow engineers, 
the 1,500 ton machine is ex- 
pected to produce some parts at 
twice the rate possible with com- 
petitive materials. 


Shell Moves to Triple 
Synthetic Rubber Output 


Los Angeles—Shell Chemical 
has announced plans to triple its 
projected plant capacity of poly- 
isoprene at Torrance, Calif. 

Shell Isoprene rubber, the 
firm’s name for its man-made 
equivalent of natural rubber, has 
been manufactured commercially 
on a scale of up to five tons per 
day for the past year, for evalua- 
tion purposes. The Torrance 
plant currently is being expanded 
to a capacity of 40 million lb. 


per year. 
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truck tires and to permit normal 
operation of fifth wheel stands. 
The frame contains two 20-in. 
travel cushioning devices to pro- 
vide protection for the contain- 
ers. 

Under present test conditions, 
both the container and the truck 
trailers are being loaded and 
unloaded on the cars with a 
Travelift crane—a _ rubber-tired 
straddle carrier, for which Pull- 
man-Standard and _ Trailmobile 
Inc. are distributors. 
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SERVICE 


NEW PIGGYBACK DEVICE, a cushioned container cradle, permits both 
truck trailers and containers to ride on identical 85-ft. railroad flatcars. 


Pacific | Semiconductors 
Plans Transistor Factory 


Torrance, Calif.—Plans for a 
$10-million transistor factory on 
a site near the municipal airport 
here were disclosed by Pacific 
Semiconductors, Inc. 

The Torrance plant will be de- 
voted to design and production 
of diodes, rectifiers and transis- 
tors used by the electronics in- 
dustry for defense and civilian 
devices. The firm is a subsidiary 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc. and is presently located in 
Lawndale and Culver City 

Construction is planned to be- 
gin about Oct. 1. 


Order bearing bronze in any lengths 


up to 105”, diameters up to 9” 


ASARCON 773 (SAE 660) 
CONTINUOUS-CAST BRONZE 


Asarcon 773 can cut your replacement bearing costs many 
ways. Buying only the lengths you need means no short-end 
scrap. Your choice of diameters up to 9” reduces diameter 
loss—only 1/32” to 3/32” to machine off. Every Asarcon bar 
is unconditionally guaranteed to be free of blow holes, pits, or 
sand inclusions. No shrinks; no hard or soft spots. Better, 
more uniform properties. Order Asarcon 773 from stock in 
260 sizes, solids, and tubes, from a national network of dis- 
tributors. Write for address of nearest stock point, and com- 
plete data, to Continuous-Cast Department, American Smelting 
and Refining Company, Barber, N. J. or Whiting, Ind. 
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C-- CAST DEPARTMENT 
es 


West Coast Distributor: Kingwell Bros., Ltd., 457 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. In Canada: 
Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. Distributors in many principal cities. 
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Booklet Outlines Emily Post’ Rules 


Rochester—A unique booklet 
defining buyer-seller relations in 
terms of ethics and etiquette has 
been published by the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Rochester in 


cooperation with local sales 
groups. 
The booklet, “The Buy-Sell 


Relationship,” sets some ground 
rules that both groups feel im- 
portant to their jobs. 

The information was devel- 
oped from answers to a question- 
naire sent to some 900 members 
of the local Purchasing Agents 
Assn., the Rochester Sales Ex- 


ecutive Club, the Rochester 
Salesmen’s Club, and the Indus- 
trial Buyers Assn. All these 


groups had a hand in writing the 
booklet. 

The booklet includes com- 
ments on pet peeves as well as 
discussions on the ethics of gifts, 
use of time, delivery promises, 
and quality. 

Here is what the booklet has 
to say on some of its most im- 
portant points: 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 
Every salesman recognizes the 
importance of neatness and a 


businesslike appearance. But 
sometimes, when the temperature 
is hovering around the 90’s, and 
the humidity is in the same range, 
he may not feel that he can exert 
his best efforts while wearing a 


suit coat. 
The survey indicated that a 
majority of purchasing men 


would not object to the salesman 
calling in his shirt sleeves under 
such conditions. 

GIFTS: With the threat of 
Congressional investigations al- 
ways looming in the background, 
and major tax revisions in the 


for Buyers 


offing, both buyer and seller to- 
day are taking a second look at 
the practice of some companies 
giving costly gifts to those with 
whom they do business. 

The purchasing man more 
often than not will look askance 
at the company that attempts to 
distribute lavish gifts among the 
buyers of its products. The feel- 
ing always exists that it may be 
to cover up product deficiencies 


or a lack of service and, in any 
event, is reflected in product 
price. 


In carrying out their jobs, the 


laukeshia 


fountty lompany 


WAUKESHA 


created alloys for critical 


casting requirements... 


In less than a decade, Waukesha Foundry Company has cre- 
ated 5 corrosion-resistant, non-galling alloys. 


Space vehicles, ships on and beneath the sea, nuclear reactors 
. .. Waukesha is presently serving these areas where precision 
engineered castings are an absolute requirement. 


Waukesha provides quality “Spectrometer” control with each 
heat, pilot plant facilities, sand, shell, ceramic-type moldings, 


Dept. F-6, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


and a metallurgical staff with an impressive history in “cre- 
ated metals”. 


From the blueprint to the finished casting, consult Waukesha. 
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and Sellers 


only thing purchasing men re- 
quire of the companies with 
which they do business is a reli- 
able, quality product accom- 
panied by good service at a fair 
and just price. 

PET PEEVES: The telephone 
is a favorite peeve of the sales- 
man. When a purchasing inter- 
view is repeatedly interrupted by 
inside and outside phone calls, 
neither the salesman nor the 
buyer profits. Calls that interrupt 
a Sales presentation will cause the 
salesman to lose the thread of his 
story, will make him repeat por- 
tions of it. Psychologically, too, 
they put the purchasing man on 
an embarrassing spot where he 
will give a salesman more time 
or attention than the particular 
interview may warrant. 

The major source of annoy- 
ance to purchasing men is the 
salesman who hasn’t taken the 
trouble to learn all the facts about 
his own products, who doesn’t 
know (or care) how the product 
is used by the purchaser, and 
makes no effort to keep delivery 
promises—probably because he’s 
not familiar with his own com- 
pany’s production problems. 

DELIVERIES: Here is prob- 
ably the single greatest source of 
annoyance to both the salesman 
and the buyer. Perhaps it’s a 
carryover from the war years, 
but many purchasers automati- 
cally seem to mark their purchase 
orders RUSH. The word ‘RUSH’ 
can mean as soon as possible or 
“we forgot and ran out, and we'll 
have to shut down unless we get 
it yesterday.” 

QUALITY: In their sales ap- 
proach, many companies place 
the entire emphasis on quality 


and reliability. Salesmen are 
trained to echo the wording of 
their advertisements. Yet the 


highest quality is not always nec- 
essary in a component that is a 
minor part of a machine or a 
more complex product. Ex- 
tremely close tolerances may be 
justified in many cases, while in 
others the cost of attaining them 
may be all out of proportion to 
their importance. 

‘BACK DOOR’ SELLING: 
This probably is one of the most 
sensitive areas of difference for 
both the salesman and the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Many companies, in order to 
eliminate buying confusion and 
to save valuable time of their 
product and engineering people 
insist, and rightly, that all con- 
tacts should be made through the 
purchasing department. 

No company, however, can 
afford to be so blind, no purchas- 
ing agent so adamant, that a 
salesman with a better product 
cannot demonstrate his product’s 
features to the right people. 

Briefly, it is the purchasing 
agent’s job, in such cases, to dis- 
tinguish between the salesmen 
who just want to see everyone 
from callers who have a real ben- 
efit to offer 

TIME: Time is the most 
precious thing the purchasing 
agent has to give. To the sales- 
man, it is equally precious, for it 
is the limiting factor on the num- 
ber of calls he can make. The 
purchasing agent must allocate 
his time so that he sees the maxi- 
mum number of salesmen during 
his interviewing hours yet spends 
enough time with each one to get 


all the facts. 
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GAO Airs New Evidence of Laxity 
In Pentagon Procurement Policies 


Washington—The General Ac- 
counting Office reports that the 
Air Force paid $1 apiece for 
272,710 special head screws that 
cost the contractor only 54%2¢ 
each. 

The Comptroller General says 
the contractor, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, fig- 
ured its price on the basis of one 
emergency purchase of 116 
screws shipped from New York 
to Cleveland by air special de- 
livery. This ran the cost for the 
special shipment up to $1 each 
for the screws, and was the basis 
for the price charged on future 
deliveries. 


‘CARELESSNESS’ 


Sen. John J. Williams (R.- 
Del.), a vigorous critic of Penta- 
gon procurement practices, 
charged that “this is another typi- 
cal example of the indefensible 
carelessness with which the Air 
Force has been negotiating con- 
tracts and wasting the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

He contends that Air Force 
adoption of the “common sense 
arrangement” used in private in- 
dustry buying would produce a 


GovernmentRevamps List 
Of Materials for Export 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


Washington—The Commerce 
Dept. has revamped its strategic 
trade, controls giving U. S. ex- 
porters a varied list of 250 items 
which they may now ship to 
Soviet Russia and her East Euro- 
pean satellites more readily under 
general export licenses. 

Categories of exports which 
have now been put on a list that 
requires only general export li- 
censes include consumer goods 
such as: 

Refrigerators, sewing and 
vending machines, automobile 
radios and telephones; machinery 
for food and paper processing; 
some chemical specialty products, 
rubber goods, metals, and farm 
products. 

Most of the items, in fact, 
never have been on the Com- 
merce Dept.’s most restrictive list 
of products regarded as “critical” 
strategic goods. 

Some of the items—manga- 
nese, for example—are produced 
abundantly in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Others, such as coal tar 
products, the U. S. has been buy- 
ing from Russia. 


Low Bidder Blasts Tampa 
For ‘Buy at Home’ Policy 


Tampa, Fla.—A rejected bid- 
der has blasted this city’s “Tampa 
only” purchasing policy, which 
turns down out-of-town bids even 
when they are lower than those of 
local suppliers. 

George Garotte, representing 
Pan American Equipment Co., 
low but unsuccessful bidder on, 
air compressors for the Tampa 
water department, appeared be- 
fore the city council here, de- 
manding to know why the bid had 
been rejected. 

Councilmen Lee Duncan and 
William Myers told Garotte that 
the city purchasing policy calls 
for awarding contracts to local 


firms, wherever possible. 
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25% increase in the use of de- 
fense dollars. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
contended that the order was 
processed through electronic data 
processing systems and that no 
one was aware that there was a 
change in the cost of the item 
until months after the order had 
been made. 

The Air Force has urged the 
company make a refund. The 
firm earlier had told GAO it 
planned no further action. 


Identical Bids Spark Request for Investigation 


Pittsburgh—A county official 
has asked the federal government 
to investigate identica: bids re- 
ceived from local jobbers on 
chemicals ordered for this city’s 
swimming pools. 


CHARGES PRICE RIGGING 


County Commissioner William 
D. McClelland charged that large 
chemical companies are using 
price-rigging tactics to thwart 
competitive bidding on supplies 
needed by the County. In refer- 
ring to the swimming pool bids 
on soda ash, lime, liquid chlorine, 


and other chemicals, McClelland 
said: 

“When you get six identical 
bids on items such as these, then 
something is out of line.” He 
said identical bids “definitely de- 
feat the purposes of competitive 
bidding and work an injustice to 
taxpayers here and elsewhere.” 

McClelland ordered that the 
“price-fixing evidence” be sub- 
mitted to U. S. Attorney Hubert 
I. Teitelbaum for possible anti- 
trust action against the chemical 
producers. 

County 


purchasing agent 


Michael Donohue denied, how- 
ever, that local jobbers who sub- 
mitted the bids were at fault. “It’s 
the big producers who set the 
prices,” Donohue charged in his 
request. 


COVERS OTHER FIELDS 


“Any local handler of chemi- 
cals must hew the line or run the 
risk of losing his franchise to 
distribute the products,” Dono- 
hue declared. “We have the same 
trouble in other fields, especially 
the purchasing of various types 
of medicine.” 


See for 
yourself 


BOSTON Balanced Belt Construction 
prevents premature belt failure 


BBC equalizes ply stress . . 


. eliminates overstrained plies, the most common cause of 


premature rupture and belt failure. BBC is the result of two unique BOSTON processes: 


Electro-Tensile Control (electronic control of 
vulcanization for assured belt uniformity). 1296 


service life, lower operating costs. 


DULON Covers prolong belt life 


Another exclusive BOSTON research development, DULON 
greatly improves cover aging. Tough, specially treated 
DULON compounds stay resilient longer. . 
withstand the roughest abrasion, gouging, tearing, oxidation. 
DULON has been proven more resistant than any other 
cover ever developed. DULON covers have proven their 
amazing performance on the toughest jobs. 


Your Boston representative will demonstrate at your desk 
Boston’s exclusive Balanced Belt Construction. Simply call 


him now and see for yourself. 


INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


“ee 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
BOSTON 3. MASSACHUSETTS 
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It tests prove it: BBC provides longer 
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The BOSTON belt with the DULON 
Cover had a service life over 5 times 
greater than the competitive con- 
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developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Clearing House for P.A.’s 


P.A.’s on the move have had to do most of their own job 
hunting up till now—very few employment agencies handled 
purchasing type jobs. However the Faxon Employment 
Agency, 50 E 42nd Street, New York, now has a purchas- 
ing specialist on its staff. She is Mrs. Elsie Gruber Leggett, 
who spent some 20 years in purchasing at Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. 

Mrs. Leggett reports a good number of purchasing jobs 
open in the $8,000-10,000 salary range—and a steady demand 
for younger men, preferably with engineering degrees and 
specialized experience in electronics, chemicals, and other 
technical lines. 


Whither Labor? 


Where is the labor movement going in the 1960s? asks 
Richard A. Lester, industrial relations professor at Prince- 
ton University. His answer: Not very far. 

Writing in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, Lester predicts 
that labor will continue to lose steam and eventually will 
settle down to a rather dull existence with fewer and fewer 
members. This is already happening, Lester points out, citing 
the case of the United Auto Workers, which recently had to 
cut its staff by one-fifth and impose a salary cut because of 
declining membership. 

Labor’s growth in the sixties, according to Lester, will be 
stunted by the following developments: 


@The affluent society—and greater income 
equality—will continue to weaken the appeal of 
unionism. 

@ The corporation, with its greater sensitivity 
to employee interests, plus all sorts of benefits, 
has reduced the differences between salary and 
wage employment that tended to generate protest. 
In a sense, the very success of unionism has cur- 
tailed the need and opportunities for new con- 
quests. 

® Automation has been shifting employment 
away from manual workers—who are the tradi- 
tional base of unionism. 

® Public disenchantment with unions is grow- 
ing. This was brought about largely by the revela- 
tions of the McClellan Committee, plus the gen- 
eral feeling that unions are in large measure 
responsible for spiraling wages and price inflation. 


The Breakthrough Approach 


Thinking in terms of a “breakthrough” in new product de- 
velopment is a must in this period of rapid technological 
change, says Rollin J. McCrory, chief of Battelle Memorial 
Institute’s (Columbus, Ohio) mechanical research division. 


He defines the breakthrough as the quick ap- 
plication of a new basic research discovery to a 
standard product—for example, the use of semi- 
conductors in a product that formerly used elec- 
tronic tubes. The result would be a really new and 
better way to do the job. 


A company no longer can hope to stay ahead of its com- 
petitors by relying solely on the tried-and-true process of add- 
ing little improvements on top of other little improvements, 
McCrory explains. But the trouble is that the big tions 
are far better equipped to achieve these breakthroughs than 
most smaller firms—and time is running out for those com- 
panies that are lagging behind in the race, he warns. 

What can the smaller firms do to catch up? For one thing, 
they can enlist the aid of contract research outfits (like Bat- 
telle), and for another, they can streamline their operations to 
meet current requirements. McCrory has these four sugges- 
tions for management: 


(1) Develop an ability to recognize important 
technical developments outside your own indus- 
try. 

(2) Cultivate a willingness to do the job with- 
out regard to traditional methods—a tough bit of 
advice for many metal working firms. 

(3) Allow for cross pollinization of ideas be- 
tween management and research. 

(4) Encourage the feeling (in yourself and 
others) that your organization can assume a 
position of leadership. This gung-ho spirit has to 
filter into every part of the company, says 
McCrory. 


Short Pointer 


The Duke of Edinburgh, at the opening of a new technical 
college, told his audience: “If the students here are to be of 
real value to industry you must foster in them an adventurous 
spirit and flexible minds. Without that you might just as well 
turn this college into a computing-engine factory.” 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Black wrought 
iron was used for structural frame of 
6-bale stooker. 


strength. 


Source: Kelvin-Thompson Co., Ltd. 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Welded stee! tub- 
ing reduced production costs and im- 
proved appearance without loss of 


TECHNIQUE: 


Switch materials to cut 
production costs. 


SAVINGS: 
$3 per unit 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... . 


What is your most serious problem? 
Asked of: Governmental Purchasing Agents 


R. G. Wessells, chief procurement offi- 
cer, District of Columbia, Washington, 
D. C.: 


“Mine is organizing and financing the 
type procurement and supply needed 
here. Our district owned and operated 
warehousing facilities are limited to 
small operations, as is commercial ware- 
housing. Therefore, we are dependent 
on contracting for needed supplies and 
equipment, including delivery to many 
job sights. Too, we must contract for 
many services that in many cities are 
performed by municipal employees. 


This program requires constant evaluation of procurement and 
supply costs as well as the cost of contracting versus doing it your- 
self. It involves making of many products in our prison system.” 


Next Week—May 30 


VY. O. Gehringer, purchasing agent, 
County of San Diego, Calif.: 


“Currently ours is the perennial one 
of the ‘back door’ salesman. Office 
equipment salesmen delight in display- 
ing their new models to individual using 
departments. Thus, not only the person 
who might use the machine loses a half 
hour but also all employees within sight 
or hearing of the demonstration. Real 
difficulty arises when the order even- 
tually placed is for other than the item 
specified. Standardization is helping 
some to solve this problem.” 


M. C. Brunsell, finance director, City 
of Fridley, Anoka County, Minneapolis: 


“Orientation of new employees to city 
purchasing and administration procedure 
poses one of our largest problems. Our 
city nearly has quadrupled in size in 
the last ten years. Consequently, we 
have added many new people to our city 
government and have also had quite a 
large turnover of personnel. It naturally 
takes some time for these new people 
to become familiar with procedures. 
The type and amount of supplies we 
buy also has changed quite a bit.” 


E. E. Huber, purchasing agent, County 
of Yuba, Marysville, Calif.: 


“It’s obtaining standardization of 
office and janitorial supplies. We have 
activities in nine separate locations and 
invariably each department will have its 
preferences as to cleaners, waxes, rib- 
bons, etc. These preferences generally 
run to the more expensive line, thereby 
putting me in the position of being asked 
to buy what is not ‘a best buy.’ In the 
absence of testing facilities, 1 probably 
will attempt to solve this by organizing 
a ‘Standards Committee’.” 


W. F. Oates, purchasing agent, Town 
of Watertown, Mass.: 


“Our most pressing problem is trying 
to live within our budget. Estimates on 
materials and equipment are obtained 
for each department to prepare its 
budget in the late fall. The finance com- 
mittee in many cases may trim the fig- 
ures. Then the new ones are approved 
and budgets voted by the town meeting 
in March. By late spring or early sum- 
mer, prices generally have increased so 
that it’s almost impossible to buy the 
materials best suited and remain within 
the budgets.” 


Six purchasing men answer this question: 
Under what circumstances do you buy ahead to hedge 
against price increases? 

You can suggest a question to be answered in this department by 


writing: 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks... 
330 West 42 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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CW Tebine Cutters 


RiFsiIb No. 205 Tubing Cutter 


Time-Saving, Slide-to-Size Ys” to 2%’’ O.D. Capacity 


Made of lightweight, high- 
strength cast aluminum alloy, 
you'll find these new RIGaID> 
Tubing Cutters extra handy. 
Slight push on handle of large- 
size-range Ritaip No. 205 
snugs cutter wheel against 
tubing . . . locks it in position 
until released. Feed screw fully 
protected and enclosed . 

always feeds into tube with 
easy handle turn... can’t jam 
with chips or dirt. Wheel gives 


quick, clean cuts of copper, 
brass, aluminum tubing and 
thin-wall conduit . . . no burr. 
Grooved rollers give easy flare 
cut-offs without tubing waste. 
Tubing always turns freely on 
2 of 4 Rollers. Rollers smooth 
tubing ready for soldering. 
Fold-in reamer always handy. 
Spare cutter wheel in handle. 
Wheel for plastic and alumi- 
num pipe available for No. 
205 only. 


Conform to Fed. Spec. GGG-C-771b Type II—Class I—enclosed feed mechanism 


Rikeaib No. 105 


Tubing Cutter 


Protected Feed Screw 
Always Easy-Turning 
Ve’’ to 1Y2”’ O.D. Capacity 


nd tubing, order these new RIGAID Tubing Cutters today! 
Your Supply House has them! 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Canadian National Business Show 
—Automotive Building, Canadian 
National Exhibition Grounds, To- 
ronto, Ont., June 6-8. 


Western Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition—Pan Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, July 
19-21. 


Steel Founders Society of America 
—Fall meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 18-20. 


Previously Listed 


MAY 


Design Engineering Show—Coli- 
seum, New York, May 23-26. 


Office Equipment & Machinery Ex- 
position—Show Mart, Montreal, 
Que., May 23-26. 


Design Engineering Conference & 
Show — Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 25-28. 


Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position — National Office Man- 
agement Assn., Municipal Audi- 
torium, New Orleans, May 25-28. 


JUNE 


National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position—Exposition Hall, Miami, 
June 1-4. 


Canadian Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents—35th Annual Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, June 2-3. 


Annual Plastics Exposition—So- 
ciety of Plastics Industry, Coli- 
seum, New York, June 5-9. 


Canadian National Business Show 
—Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ont., 
June 6-8. 


The Material Handling Institute’s 
New England Show—Common- 
wealth Armory, Boston, June 6-8. 


Material Handling Institute Expo- 
sition—Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 9-12. 


National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Fair—Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., June 9-13. 


British Exhibition—Coliseum, New 
York, June 10-26. 


International Powder Metallurgy 
Conference—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, June 13-17. 


National Inventions & New Prod- 
ucts Conference & Exhibition— 
Cleveland Engineering & Scientific 
Center, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
20-24. 


AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and 
Convention—Ambassador Hotel & 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los An- 
geles, Aug. 23-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Production Engineering Show—Na- 
tional Machine Tools Builders 
Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago, Sept. 
6-16. 

2nd Coliseum Machinery Show— 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 
7-15, 

Institute of Surplus Dealers—1 4th 


Trade Show, Trade Show Building, 
New York, Sept. 18-20. 


Instrument-Automation Conference 
& Exhibit—Instrument Society of 
America, Coliseum, New York, 
Sept. 26-30. 


12 


National Hardware Show—Coli- 
seum, New York, Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA— 
The Hilton-Del Norte & Cortez 
Hotels, El Paso, Tex., Sept. 29-30. 


OCTOBER 


American Textile Machinery Ex- 
position—Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 3-7. 


Tenth National Conference on 
Standards — American Standards 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Tex., Oct. 10-12. 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
Central lowa—Products Show, Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 12-13. 


District 5 Conference NAPA— 


Mayflower Hotel Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Metal Exposition and 
Congress—Trade and Convention 
Center, Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21. 


8th District Conference, NAPA— 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., Oct. 19-21. 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—15th Annual Confer- 


ence and Products Exhibit, Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23-26. 


National Business Show — Coli- 
seum, New York, Oct. 24-28. 


llth National Conference on 
Standards — American Standards 
Association, Sheraton-Atlantic Ho- 
tel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Ex- 
position—Memorial Sports Arena, 
Los Angeles, Nov. 1-4. 


12th Annual Seryv-A-Show & In- 
dustrial Exhibit — Toledo Civic 
Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 
2-4. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Institute Exposition — Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, Nov. 2-5. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Sené announcements to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


“ALCOA ALUMINUM OFFERS A CHOICE OF TWO SCREW MACHINE 
STOCK ALLOYS FOR STRENGTH: 2017 AND 2024!” 


Precision-made, high-volume screw machine parts cost 


less in aluminum 


Here are the strongest of all Alcoa® Aluminum screw 
machine alloys. Both will give you superb machinabil- 
ity. Both will give a fine, clean finish. Alcoa Alloy 2017- 
T4 or -T451 is exceptionally good for deep drilling 
operations. Alloy 2024-T4 or -T351 offers high shear 
strength . . . which makes it a popular choice for fas- 
teners and fittings. These alloys will give three times as 
many parts per pound as other, heavier metals, raise 
your profits by cutting your over-all unit costs, 

Ask your Alcoa distributor or Alcoa sales office for 
your free Alcoa Conversion Calculator . . . which makes 
cost conversions from brass to aluminum and computes 
costs quickly . . . and your free Alcoa Screw Machine 
Stock Estimating and Operating Data Book, a compre- 
hensive, easy-to-use book of technical data on alumi- 
num screw machine stock. Get full information on other 
Alcoa alloys: 2011-T3 or -T8 for faster cutting, 6061-T6 
or -T651 for superior finishes, excellent joining charac- 
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teristics and extra corrosion 


resistance. Aluminum 


Company of America, 846-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 


19, Pennsylvania. 


GET ALL THESE BONUSES WITH 


EVERY ALCOA 


ALLOY: 


. Wide range of stock sizes for important price advantages. 


. Guaranteed market for up to 


60 per cent of your Alcoa 


Aluminum turnings and borings. 
. Extensive mill and distributor inventory to meet all re- 


quirements. 


. Chamfered ends at no extra cost. 
. Specific 12-ft lengths at no extra cost (for rounds up to 


23/, in.; hexagons up to 2 in.). 


Warcoa ALUMINUM 


A 


SCREW MACHINE STOCK 
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Tank Truckers Accuse Railroads 
Of Refusing Piggyback Cooperation 


San Francisco—The nation’s 
railroads came in for some heavy 
lambasting at the 12th annual 
convention of the National Tank 
Truck Carriers here. 

In the keynote speech, Welby 
M. Frantz, president of the 
American Trucking Association, 
blasted the railroads for their 
failure to cooperate with the tank 
truckers. 

“The railroads have been quite 
uncooperative in sitting down 
with us and working out pro- 
cedures for piggyback and con- 
tainerized shipments,” said 
Frantz. “We badly need a set of 
ground rules, equitable to both 
railroads and highway carriers, 
on these subjects.” 

He told truckers that expand- 
ing population and industry are 
pointing up more than ever the 
inflexibility of the railroads in 
dealing with the problems of the 
nation’s traffic. 

And the dispersion of industry 
is highlighting, in contrast, the 


flexibility of the highway carriers, 
he said. 

Frantz accused the railroads of 
“trying to untie themselves from 
the tracks” in their attempts to 
initiate highway service as an ad- 
junct to rail transportation. 
“They call it diversification, but 
we have other terms for it. We 
call it a brazen attempt to muscle 
into an industry which they have 
done everything in their power to 
retard or destroy.” 

The ATA president told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that the railroads, 
in his opinion, have it well within 
their power to cooperate on 
equitable schemes of transport 
with the highway carriers, but 
have refused to do so. 

“We know they can cooperate 
beautifully with other railroads,” 
he said. “Witness the elaborate 
freight car exchange systems 
they have. But will they make 
such an arrangement with the 
truck lines? The answer so far 
been ‘No’.” 


put your production 


IN OAFE HANDS 


with SURETY 


SURESEAL GLOVES 


SURESEAL MOST SPECIFIED WHERE 


Surety Sureseal Gloves, (made from Hycar) give 


positive protection against the greatest number of 


y the handling of acids and other cor- 
rosive materials demand maximum 


are 
hand protection. 


acids and other corrosive liquids and wear up to 
14 times longer than competitive materials. They 


more snag, abrasion and puncture-proof and 


the exclusive Surety Turn-Cuff gives added pro- 


tection for arms and prevents liquid from getting 


v production requirements prescribe 
fast, sure handling of caustic liquids, 


y Positive protection against crippling 
and disfiguring accidents is a neces- 
sity. 


v longer glove life is needed. 


into the glove. 

Tell us your requirements and test a pair today — 
at our expense. Write on your letterhead naming 
your glove jobber and you will receive a pair by 
return mail, 


THE 


RUBBER co. 


CARROLLTON, ONID 


IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


Panelboard, 
Machine-tool Transformers 


Control,and 


Available in four constructions for conduit, open, or 
panel wiring to step down voltage of distribution circuits. 
Secondary voltages available: 12, 14, 24, 32, 120, and 
240 in ratings of 25 va through 5 kva. Machine-tool units 
meet high inrush requirements of relays and solenoids. 
Terminal boards, circuit breakers, and fuses are optional 


accessories. 
FREE 
BULLETIN 


For more information, request publica- 
tion GEA-6723. General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 413-03, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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San Francisco—A new pack- 
age designed to reduce shipping 
damage to sliding glass doors is 
being considered by the National 
Classification Board of the 
Motor Carrier Industry. 

The new package is a product 
of the Heavy Industrial Packag- 
ing Department of Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp. 

The design called Fibre-slide, 
is a combination of corrugated, 
wood, and steel strap. The pack- 
age calls for a two piece, telescope 
style box of double wall cor- 
rugated fibreboard, 350 pounds 
tests. The edges along the length 
of each door are protected by 
U-shaped double wall corrugated 
fibreboard pads at least one half 
the length of the door. 

The ends of each glass door are 
guarded by the U-shaped bellows 
pads of corrugated fibreboard. 
Two wooden reinforcement strips 
are placed the full width of each 
glass door, dividing the door 
horizontally into approximately 
three equal segments. 

The box is secured by two steel 


Refrigeration Unit 
Is Developed For 
Piggyback Transit 


Montgomery, Ala.—A new 
all-electric refrigeration system 
designed to meet the new prob- 
lems of piggyback and _light- 
weight truck-trailer transport has 
been developed by American 
Manufacturing Co. 

The new system consists of a 
hermetically sealed refrigeration 
unit with a gasoline, LP gas or 
diesel power unit, which supplies 
230-v, 3-phase, 60-cycle current. 


The line, offered in four 
models, will be marketed as the 
Arctic Traveler Super  Trail- 


master series. 

The refrigeration unit mounts 
through a prepared opening in 
the upper front wall of the trailer. 
There is no overhung’ weight to 
strain the trailer wall and the 
unit is balanced at the mounting 
point. 

The power unit is mounted 
under the trailer floor for better 
weight distribution and connected 
to the refrigeration unit by one 
cable. 

For container-type operation 
on shipboard or railroad flatcar, 
the Super Trailmaster is available 
with nose-mounted power unit or 
may be equipped to operate from 
a permanently installed power 
source. 


U.S. Security Dictates 
Contract Award to Japan 


For Towing Locomotives 


Washington—The Army has 
awarded a $4-million contract for 
electric towing locomotives to 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha of 
Japan, the low bidder, despite 
vigorous protests no behalf of the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, 
Plymouth, Ohio, the lowest do- 
mestic bidder. 

The Army based its decision 
on a ruling by Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization that na- 
tional security might be impaired 
if the Japanese company lost the 
bid. It cited a possible adverse 
effect on the U.S.-Japan Mutual 


Carriers Test Box to Cut Damage to Glass Doors 


- 


GLASS DOOR PROTECTION—A 180 Lb. man stands on wood reinforce- 
ment above glass door to show strength of safety shipping package. 


straps around the girth, directly} Application has been made to 
over the wood reinforcing strips.|test the Fibre-slide design for rail 
Another steel band is fastened} shipments, the company also re- 
around the length. ports. 


The greatest 
thing in 
carriages 

since 


babies 


high quliy WEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter 
carriage you get so many advantages. 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 
spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 
oil, and duplicating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers every- 
where — make it clear you want 


Webster 


MultikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 


Always send a “‘Time-Saver"’ courtesy carbon copy 


Security Treaty pending. 
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F. $. Webster Company « 7 Amherst Street + Cambridge, Mass. 


In the World of Sales... 


Lawrence J. Gale and Edward 
C. Greuling have been appointed 
directors of commercial sales and 
military sales respectively for 
Burton-Rodgers, Inc., Cincinnati 
and Tulsa. 


Donald K. Marsh was moved 
up to general sales manager of 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Los 
Angeles. Leonard H. Seeman has 
been named sales manager of the 
firm’s Products Div., Westbury, 
L. LL 


Richard H. Collier was made 
distributor sales manager, Semi- 
conductor Div., Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Newport Beach, Calif. 


E. I. Stilwill and D. E. Zesiger 
have been appointed manager of 
sales and assistant manager of 
sales respectively, Arizona Div., 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Litch- 
field Park, Ariz. 


John D. McGill Sr., has been 
promoted to general sales man- 
ager, J. E. Dilworth Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Raymond C. McCullough has 
rejoined Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp., Detroit, as sales 
manager of extrusions and new 
products. 


E, J. Cloutier was named sales 
manager of the Wettlaufer Body 
Engineering Div., Pioneer Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


William H. Maples has been 
promoted to the new post of in- 


dustrial sales manager, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


Felix C. Karlson has been 
named eastern regional manager 
of Federal Pacific Electric Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Marshall K. Lightfoot, Jr., was 
made general sales manager of 
Lone Star Stapling Corp., Dallas. 


F. G. Fabian, Jr., was made 
executive vice president of 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, 
and Charles Kuhn succeeds him 
as president and general manager 
of Dresser Mfg. Div., Bradford, 
Pa. Kuhn had been vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the 
division. 

Weaver E. Falbert, sales vice 
president of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board 
of directors. 


Frederick H. Townsend has 
been made sales manager for 
electronic tubes for entertain- 
ment equipment, Electronic Tube 
Div., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and will use the Elmira, 
N. Y. plant as his headquarters. 


Charles R. Lewis has joined 
Sparton Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
as manager of sales. He had 
been general sales manager for 
the Liquid Carbonic Div., Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., Chicago. 


Dwayne Kendall Jose was ad- 
vanced to commercial sales 
manager by Bell Helicopter 
Corp. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Lee Edwards has taken the 
post of sales manager with 
American Avionics, Inc., Los 
Angeles. He had been market- 
ing manager for Metrolog Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


W. P. Smith succeeds Kenneth 
H. Hobbie as sales manager at 
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Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, 
N. J. Hobbie moved up to di- 
rector of marketing. 

John W. Green was elected 
vice president in charge of do- 
mestic sales, Texaco, Inc., New 
York. 


Stanley G. Fisher has joined 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., as general sales manager. 
He was formerly vice president 
and general sales manager of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain. 


Kenneth L. Grackel was pro- 


moted to manager of sales, Wire 
and Cable, and Industrial In- 
strument Divs., Electric Autolite 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Emmett P. Feely has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Oldsmobile Diy., General Motors 
Corp., Lansing, Mich. Lawrence 
H. Averill succeeds him as execu- 
tive assistant general sales man- 
ager, Chevrolet Motors Div. 

Other Chevrolet Motors Div. 
changes include: 

Herman P. Sattler takes over 
Averill’s former duties, assistant 


general sales manager for the 
eastern half of the United States. 
James E. Conland succeeds Satt- 
ler as assistant general sales 
manager for Commerical and 
Truck Operations. Albert P. 
Olson moves up into Conland’s 
previous post, manager, Truck 
Department. 

G. W. Orr was appointed vice 
president-sales, Product Div., 
John Oster Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


James G. Shannon, Jr., has 
joined TREX Ine., Detroit, as 
regional manager. He had been 
general sales manager for Fisher 
Industries in the same city. 


J. A. Bird has taken the post 


of sunlamp sales manager with 
Sperti Faraday, Inc., Adrian, 
Mich. He was previously sales 
manager for General Electric 
Supply Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

R. K. Copper and B. J. Smith 
have been appointed northern 
division sales manager, Tulsa, 
and southern division sales man- 
ager, Houston, respectively by 
Hale Mfg. Co. 

Frank H. MacEwen was made 
western sales manager, Stanley 
Building Specialties Div. Stanley 
Works, City of Industry Calif. 
Previously he was manager of 
sales engineering, F. G. Russell 
Co., Cleveland. 


Back to School 
at Greenfield 


* : ; 


A PANEL DISCUSSION ON GAGING SCREW THREADS 


Yes, these are Distributors’ salesmen ‘“‘going to school” at the factory for a 


concentrated work course in Tapping, Drilling, and Gaging of Screw Threads. 


work to gather. 


A course crammed with information that would take a man years of field 


Proof of the progressive alertness of GREENFIELD Distributors is their willingness, at 
considerable expense to themselves, to free personnel to take part in this program. 
Registrations are now booked for months ahead. 


What does this mean to you, a cutting tool buyer? It means that when you buy tools 
from GREENFIELD Distributors, you deal with wide-awake, forward looking business 
men who choose their lines well and service them expertly. 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New York — Don’t blame 
unions for rising prices—the real 
culprit is administered pricing. 

That’s what a retired labor 
union executive told buyers at 
the May 10 meeting of the New 
York Purchasing Agents Assn. 
Answering steel industry charges 
of union responsibility for infla- 
tion, Mark Starr, former national 
education director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
said, “Arithmetic is on our side.” 

The record shows, he said, that 
for every $1 the steel companies 
have raised wages, they have 
added $6 to the price of steel. 

Starr said the steel strike lasted 
116 days because the workers 
were alarmed by the steel com- 
panies’ demands for unilateral 
control of working conditions; the 
fear of automation was the basic 
factor, he said. 

Charges of monopoly often are 


Secretary Leaves 
Fort Worth Assn. 
Post of 30 Years 


Fort Worth—S. J. Johnston 
his given up his duties as sec- 
retary of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Fort Worth after 
30 years service in the post. 

At its regular monthly meeting 
early this month, the group held 


S. J. Johnston 


a reception honoring Johnston 
and his wife. 

In 1918 he came to Fort 
Worth. Johnston joined his pres- 
ent employer, Acme Brick Co, in 
1920 and was named purchasing 
agent in 1921. He became secre- 
tary of the association in 1930. 


NAPA Official Addresses 
Rochester Assn. Members 
After Casting Plant Tour 


Rochester, N. Y. — Seventy 
members of the Rochester Assn. 
of Purchasing Agents turned out 
for a plant visit to Doehler Jarvis 
Casting Div., National Lead Co., 
Batavia, N. Y. 

At the dinner meeting follow- 
ing the tour, Floyd B. Copeland, 
vice president of Doehler Jarvis 
and plant manager of the Batavia 
facilities, briefly reviewed the 
manufacturing operations of his 
company and its related defense 
work in turning out bombs. 

Everett W. Noble, 8th District 
vice president, Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
discussed the services available 
from the NAPA, stressing book- 
lets available on purchasing poli- 


[Retired Unionist Blasts Steel Price Policies | 


leveled at labor, Starr continued, 
but “how can this be so when 
you have only one third of the 
workers organized?” 

As for the unions’ so-called 
“political influence,” he suggested 
a check against what management 
has spent on politics. “Labor,” 
Starr said, “is just beginning to 
sit up and take. political notice. 
We have only begun to fight as 
far as political education of our 
members goes.” 

He gave purchasing agents a 
thumbnail sketch of the unions’ 
growth and development, defining 


unionism as “when you and I 
get together and do things in a 
group that cannot be done alone.” 
Starr denied that labor at- 
tempted to restrict productivity. 
As for featherbedding, he said, 
there is featherbedding in man- 
agement as well as in labor. 
Labor, he emphasized, is more 
conscious than ever before of 
community responsibility. It is 
shifting away from the narrow 


view of “what’s good for me.” | CLEVELAND ASSN. OFFICERS for 1960-61 are (I.-r.): Stephen Bodner, 


Labor, Starr concluded, stands to-| Bearings, Inc., sec.-treas.; Stewart P. Brownell, Cleveland Electric Illu- 
day for principles that benefit all minating Co.; first vice president; William H. Conant, Weldon Tool Co., 
the people in the community. president; Paul P. Averill, Warner & Swasey Co., second vice president. 


cies, procedures, and techniques. 
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TWA ne SuperJet Air 


now offers more cargo flights, 
more service than ever before! 


TWA offers more widely scheduled air freight service than ever. Its steadily 
growing Jet fleet and greatly expanded all-cargo Sky Merchant Fleet serve 
70 U.S. cities and 23 world centers. And almost anything goes by TWA... 
in some cases at less cost than by land and sea. 


SPEED YOUR CARGO WITH TWA JETS AND SUPERJETS 


TWA Jets and SuperJets carry 10,00G Ibs. of cargo each! Use this immense 
cargo capacity to speed your shipments at home or overseas. Remember, 
TWA offers the only Jet Freight service to European trading centers from 
major U.S. markets... San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New York. TWA Jets also serve Washington-Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Kansas City, Miami. 


NEW COAST-TO-COAST FLIGHT ON SKY MERCHANT SCHEDULE 


Now you can ship overnight be- 
tween New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles on TWA’s Super Sky 
Merchant Fleet. Also daily service 
to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and San Francisco. 


Call your freight forwarder or nearest TWA Air Freight office—today 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, inc. 
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Export-Import Bank Offers Program 
To Push Sale of U. S. Goods Abroad 


Washington—The Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington has de- 
tailed a new program of financial 
aid to U.S. exporters, including 
guarantees against so-called 
political risks and easier loans. 

The Bank’s new policies are 
part of the Administration’s cur- 
rent export promotion drive, 
aimed at making U.S. exporter 
credit offered to buyers overseas 
more competitive with terms of- 
fered by other exporting nations. 

Guarantees on_ short-term 
credit of one to six months will 
cover these four reasons for non- 
payment by the buyer: foreign 
currency inconvertibility or non- 
transferability, war or civil “com- 
motion,” cancellation of import 
licenses or other laws and regu- 
lations which prevent delivery of 
the goods, and expropriation of 
the exported items by foreign 
authorities. 

For this non-commercial politi- 
cal coverage, the exporter will 
be charged 25¢ per $100 worth 
of exports for one month and an 
additional 5¢ per month up to 
six months. 


EXEMPTIONS POSSIBLE 


The insurance is designed to 
cover all an exporter’s short-term 
credit business to all destina- 
tions, but specific exemptions can 
be worked out with Ex-Im Bank. 
The paperwork will be handled 
by private commercial banks act- 
ing as Ex-Im’s agents. 

The scheme is intended to en- 
courage private banks and in- 
surance companies to offer more 
insurance against normal com- 
mercial risks of such short-term 
credit, including bankruptcy and 
protracted default of the buyer. 

On medium-term credit, from 
six months to five years, the 
Export-Import Bank will broaden 
its political risk guarantees to 
match the new short-term cov- 
erage, but will handle its arrange- 
ments directly with the exporter 
on an individual case-by-case 
basis rather than on his total vol- 
ume to all destinations. 

The bank also will now par- 
ticipate more fully in medium- 
term export credit loans in “sole 
reliance upon the credit judgment 
of a U. S. commercial bank,” 
rather than making its own credit- 
worthiness investigations. This 
move is intended to speed up 
paperwork and encourage more 
private commercial bank lending 
to exporters. 


SOME DISSATISFIED 


However, broader export 
credit insurance to spur sales of 
U. S. goods overseas will be 
pushed on Capitol Hill. Several 
members of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee currently 
studying U. S. Export-Import 
policy are dissatisfied with Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s new program. 

Supporters of broader insur- 
ance in Congress aren’t hoping 
for a vote this session. But they 
intend to get it started, lay the 
groundwork for next year, when 
they believe it will get more 
favorable treatment from either 
Nixon or a Democratic president 
than it received from Eisenhower 
and Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson. 

Meanwhile, Commerce Dept. 
Trade Policy officials, meeting 
with domestic export industry 
representatives as part of the 
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U. S. export promotion effort, 
were told by domestic brass mill 
operators that fabricated copper 
export potential “will be non- 
existent” as long as foreign labor 
wage rates continue at levels sub- 
stantially below U. S. labor costs. 

Copper refiners at the meeting 
also complained that foreign buy- 
ers favored other nation’s exports 
over the U. S. competition be- 
cause of paperwork complica- 
tions involved in buying from 
U. S. exporters. 


| Auto Body Changes Spark Research in Welding 


New York—Detroit’s switch 
to unitized bodies is sparking a 
new research rush on welding 
techniques. 

A new study designed to de- 
velop an economical process for 
production line welding of gal- 
vanized steel is being conducted 
by Budd Co., Philadelphia, under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Zinc Institute. 

According to Dr. Schrade F. 
Radtke, director of the Institute’s 
research program, the principal 
areas of investigation will be elec- 


trodes, welding techniques, and 


characteristics of 
sheets. 

The objective, he said, is to 
develop methods which will per- 
mit production welding at the 
same rate and on a similar main- 
tenance basis currently used by 
the auto industry in welding un- 
coated steel strip. 

He noted that while resistance 
welding of galvanized steel has 
been accomplished successfully 
in many industries, new problems 
have emerged in using this proc- 
ess when applied to high speed 
auto production lines. Solutions 


galvanized 


to these problems promise a new 
market of some 100,000 tons of 
zinc used for galvanizing by the 
auto industry, he declared. 

The auto industry’s trend to- 
ward unitized body construction 
makes corrosion resistance a 
critical requirement, he said. 

Radtke added that intensive in- 
vestigation has convinced certain 
segments of the automotive in- 
dustry that galvanized steel is the 
most desirable material for auto 
body construction because of ex- 
cellent corrosion _ resistance, 
strength and economy. 


Synthane makes 
laminated 


and fabricates 
plastics 


Large, small or in between...we make it 


Size is no problem in our fabrication 
of Synthane laminated plastics. 
Whether the part fits into your palm 
or onto the head of a pin, or towers 
over you, we believe we can handle it. 

Why? Because we make the ma- 
terial and can control it to suit the 
job. Our variety of machines and 


You furnish the print—we'll furnish the part 
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tools, many of them special, permit 
the widest freedom in the choice of a 
machining approach. Our skilled 
people have rolled up over 30 years of 
experience in doing the difficult and 
impossible. So, large, small or me- 
dium in size, let us take the production 
worries of your part off your mind. 


Call your Synthane representative 
for a quotation or write Synthane 
Corp., 8 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


[SYNTHANE] 


CORPORATION 


Sheets « Rods « Tubes « Fabricated Parts 
Molded-laminated e Molded-macerated 


|S] OAKS, PENNA. 
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Golden, Colo. — P.A.’s 
swamped by paperwork can 
take a leaf out of the book 
of Stanley W. Swenson, pur- 
chasing chief for Climax Molyb- 
denum Co., Colorado mining 
firm. 

Three years ago, Swenson was 
a slave to paper work—and to 
an ancient system of record-keep- 
ing that was costly, time-con- 
suming, and often inaccurate. 

Today, he’s a free man, be- 
cause he’s eliminated a main 
source of his trouble—‘closed 
files that wouldn’t stay dead.” 

How did he do it? Simple. By 
switching to a record system us- 
ing traveling requisitions and a 
central commodity file. 

The pay-off: an $8,000 saving 
in clerical costs the first year 
and an additional bonanza in 
buying efficiency. 

Swenson is responsible for 
keeping Colorado’s largest min- 
ing operation at Calden supplied 
with a vast array of items used 
in extracting and ore processing. 
More than 20,000 items are used 
in the diggings at Climax mine. 
The Company spends $6 to $10- 
million annually on purchased 
goods and services depending 
upon volume of repairs. 

“The previous methods of 
handling the purchasing routine 
followed pretty much conven- 
tional lines,” Swenson explains. 
“When informed that stock re- 
plenishment was necessary, we 
checked back in our closed files 
to make certain of the vendor, 
prices, and other necessary in- 
formation. The difficulty with 
such methods is that they imply 
an ability to get all needed facts 
in an intelligent order.” 


THE BREAKDOWN 


With large numbers of items 
and more vendors, trouble was 
inevitable, says Swenson, and 
finally, under pressure, the sys- 
tem broke down. Buyers found 
themselves spending too much 
time going through closed orders 
to get some historical pattern of 
the purchased item. Clerical 
time also was tied up in much 
the same way. 

As a result, Swenson under- 
took a thorough study of Climax 
purchasing procedures from ini- 
tiation of order through follow 
up and receipt. He also called in 
records specialists for assistance 
and recommendations—in this 
case from Remington Rand. 

The result was the switch to 
traveling requisitions and com- 
modity purchase record cards. 
The traveling requisition is used 
for recording and ordering pur- 
chases. 

The commodity purchase rec- 
ord card gives buyers complete 
information including item, name, 
warehouse number, vendor name 
or names, pricing information, 
and vendor performance in the 
past. 

Now when a requisition is 
received, the commodity card is 
pulled and both records are given 
to the buyer. He has this data 
without leaving the desk—with- 
out having to wait for some es- 
sential bit of information and 
without spending time pouring 
through files, Swenson points out. 

Swenson notes that the new 
forms have eliminated much of 
the typing previously required in 
order preparation. The clerical 
staff has been cut from 13 to 11 
clerks. The new methods stand- 
ardize and centralize pricing in- 
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Traveling Requisitions Free Paperwork Slave 


formation formerly found in 
buyers’ files and provide a 
readily available historical rec- 
ord, he says. 

Moreover, the Kardex file 
cabinets further speed up and 
simplify reference, posting, and 
follow-up. Items are filed alpha- 
betically, the nomenclature coor- 
dinated with that used in the 
warehouse. The cabinets allow 
easy use of visible tabs for follow- 
ups, the P.A. states. 

While emphasizing the $8,000 
saving in the first year of use, 
Swenson believes there has been 
and will be even greater cost re- 


duction. Better use of buyer’s 
time is of major importance al- 
though not quite so easy to meas- 
ure, he points out. He believes 
the advantages of the new 
system will become even more 
obvious in the face of increas- 
ing clerical and administrative 
costs. 


TRAVELING REQUISITIONS and 
commodity purchase cards give 
Molybdenum buyers data on 
item, vendors, prices, specs, 


terms. S seeenninennnn al 


ALL ACROSS AMERICA... 


More Steel Service Centers than ever stock 
BLISS & LAUGHLIN cold finished steel bars 


This fact means superior service when you specify 
Bliss & Laughlin cold finished steel bars, for two reasons: 


1. Bliss & Laughlin has the most complete and most 


flexible mill service in the industry. 


2. Because more Steel Service Centers than ever stock 
Bliss & Laughlin bars, every metalworking plant can 


now get especially fast local service. 


Analyze your “‘cost of possession’”’ of cold finished steel 
bars. Perhaps you'll see, too, why so many buyers depend 
more and more on their Steel Service Centers to help them 


lower ‘‘cost of possession”’ expenses. 


Talk over your cold finished steel bar requirements with 
your Steel Service Center. Those snaking 
bars will give you outstanding service (we know, because 


we’ve seen them in action!), 


Specialists in Finish, Accuracy, Straightness, Strength and Machinability 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN | 


GENERAL OFFICES: Harvey, lil. « 
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THE BLISS & LAUGHLIN LINE 


Cold Finished Steel Bars In Carbon, Alloy, Leaded 
Carbon and Leaded Alloy Grades 
LUSTERIZED® COLD DRAWN 
COLD DRAWN, GROUND AND POLISHED 
TURNED AND POLISHED 
TURNED, GROUND AND POLISHED 
STRAIN-TEMPERED® CARBON BARS 
SPECIAL PROCESSED ALLOY BARS 


Complete Facilities for Furnace Treatment 
All Popular Shapes and Sizes 


MILLS: Harvey, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mansfield, Mass. 


Leading 


Independent 
Producer of Cold 
Finished Stee/ Bars 


This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 
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Paris—Uncertainty stemming from the Summit situation probably will 
lead to stepped-up economic warfare between East and West. 

Even before the Summit, there had been fresh indications of Russia’s 
ambitions in Africa. The Kremlin already has made a deal with Ethiopia to 
finance and build a $100-million oil refinery at the Red Sea port of Assab. 
And the Reds are reported to have offered Ghana help in building a hydro- 
electric station on the Volta River and in settling up an aluminum industry— 
on a long-term credit at 242% interest. 

The U. S. won’t match Soviet low-interest credits to underdeveloped 
nations—despite the new freeze in the Cold War. The best way America 
can compete is by buying as much of these nations’ products as is possible— 
which means still more foreign competition for the U. S. businessman. 

e * - 

Tokyo—tThose fine little Japanese transistor TV sets, which U.S. buyers 
saw at the recent trade fair here, may hit the American market sooner than 
anybody expected. 

Matsushita Electric Co., Japan’s largest appliance manufacturer and 
exporter introduced the new 8-in. portable to local dealers here last week. 
Both color and black and white sets will hit the consumer market in July. 


For You, Mr. Purchasing Agent 


These Are The Fairhanks Products That 
You Will Be Hearing About From Your 
Fairbanks Distributors—This Month! 


Fairbanks Patented Renewable 
Seat Ring Bronze Gate Valves 


Now, without ever removing the 
valve body from the line, you re- 
place the seat rings in a gate 
valve. In just 7 to 10 minutes you 
have the equal of a new gate 
valve back in service. Just think 
of the savings in time and effort 
you get. This valve is typical of 
the values to be found in the full 
line of Fairbanks Bronze and 
Iron Body Valves. 


Fig. 1236 — 200+ S.W.P. — R.S. Gate Valve 
Also available Fig. 1232 N.R.S. Gate Valve 


Se OS a 


Fairbanks Two-Wheel and 
Platform Hand Trucks 


There’s a Fairbanks Two-Wheel 
and Platform Hand Truck to 
meet every need and give you im- 
— time and cost savings. 
mportant exclusive standard 
Fairbanks sales features include 
steel framed handles on two 
wheel hand trucks and double 
angle iron frames and paten 
LOCKWELD Steel Casters on 
platform trucks. Remember, 
Fairbanks Trucks are backed by 
70 years of dependable service 
to assure longer trouble-free 
operation. 


Fig. 9215-S — General 
Purpose Truck 


Getting the facts on these featured Fairbanks products is important to you. 
Because, like all Fairbanks products, the valve and truck featured provide 
unique benefits, assure dependable trouble-free operation. And, all Fairbanks 
products are immediately available from Fairbanks stock carrying distributors. 


” Fairbanks con 


VALVES © DART UNIONS © CASTERS © TRUCKS © WHEELS Executive Office: 


393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. ¥, 
520 ATLANTIC AVENUE 2600 S. THROOP STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


393 LAFAYETTE STREET 15 STANWIX STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


202 DIVISION STREET 
ROME, GA. 


FACTORIES—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. and ROME, GA) 
Sold through leading distributors in all principal cities 
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Domestic market price is now set at about 
$194 each. The sets will be offered to 
U. S. buyers “soon after” through Matsu- 
shita’s New York branch. 


In another development here, Fuji Iron 
and Steel Co., a leading Japanese steel 
producer, announced it will sign a con- 
tract with an unnamed “major ship- 
owner” to export 45,000-ton coalers to 
the U.S. One of the reasons the Japa- 
nese can build the big boats cheaper is 
that interest rates on borrowed capital are 
lower here than in the U.S.—4.5% as 
opposed to 8.5%. 


Vienna—Shell Oil Co. and Socony 
Vacuum are back in business in Austria. 

Together with an Austrian oil com- 
pany, Oesterreichische Mineraloel Ver- 
waltung A. G. (OMY), they'll start up 
the old prewar Mineral Oil Utilization Co. 
to market the petrochemical products of 
Austrian refineries both here and in other 
countries. 


Brampton, Ont.—A new plyethylene 
production and conversion facility will go 
on stream here next September. Master 
Industries Inc. says it will relocate its 
old Rexdale, Ont. facilities to the new 
plant. Master will turn out printed and 
plain bags, sheets, and rolls in its new 
75,000 sq. ft. plant. 


Port Weller, Ont.—Add another new 
ship to the growing host of new boats 
plying the Great Lakes. Latest is an 
ocean-type oil tanker, now en route from 
England, which will be converted for 
service as an ocean-lake bulk carrier. It 
will be operated by Upper Lakes Ship- 
ping, Ltd. 


Manila—With no more U.S. aid funds 
forthcoming, the Philippine Republic has 
decided it had better get started on its 
own “Operation Bootstrap” if it intends 
coming out of a virtually famine-produc- 
ing economic depression. 


Actually the country is in a pretty 


Purchase 


for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


This new cable spacer, produced for PLM 
Products, Inc., is speeding installation time 
on messenger-supported aerial cable systems 
-.. cutting costs for service and utility com- 
panies. The unit locks in place automatically 
without tools or bolts—no extra pieces to 
handle or drop. A weather-resistant, extra 
strength acrylic material was recommended 
and a unique mold design permits injection 
molding all parts in a single shot. The result- 
ing savings prove the importance of purchas- 
 % oe profit + + + which is to say, “Specify 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1020-3 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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strong position to rebuild its once great 
export business. The Central Bank, 
Philippines, has quite a wealth of gold 
and foreign reserves, which apparently 
will be turned loose now. Once the peso 
is devalued to a realistic level, U.S. 
buyers may begin seeing more imports of 
textiles, rubber, and mineral ores from 
the islands. 


London—Despite the recent Interna- 
tional Study Group’s finding that rubber 
stocks would be comfortably on the sur- 
plus side during the rest of 1960, prices 
in London recently hit their highest levels 
in four and a half years. 

Industry observers here attribute the 
sudden hike to a technical squeeze af- 
fecting grade on variety and to the con- 
tinued heavy purchasing being done by 
Moscow. Supplies are likely to become 
easier later in the season, these observers 
say, but don’t expect any significant price 
drop—especially if the Reds keep buying. 


Nontoxic, inert, malleable — all 
three are descriptive of tin. One of 
man’s oldest metals, it is still vital in 
our modern economy. For example — 


For product protection, 60.7% of all 
tin consumed in the U.S. is used in 
manufacturing tinplate, largely for 
containers. 135 industries package a 
total of over 2500 products in more 
than 42 billion cans annually! 


For joining and sealing, 14.8% of all 
tin used is in alloy with lead to form 
solder. 


For strength and corrosion re- 
sistance, 6.5% is consumed in the tin- 
copper alloy, bronze. 


For anti-friction properties, 4.1% is 
consumed in the high-tin/lead alloy, 
babbitt, generic for bearing metals. 


For protective coatings, tinning ac- 
counts for 3.9%. Hot-dipped tin pro- 
vides a smooth, reflecting surface, 
particularly adaptable for food pro- 
cessing equipment. 


For castability, white metal — 
alloys of tin, antimony, lead, bismuth, 
and copper — account for 3.2% of 
U.S. tin consumption. 


Miscellaneous alloys use 4.2% ; chemi- 
cals, 1.1%; and collapsible tubes, 
1.5%. 


There's no substitute for tin 

. and no substitute for Straits Tin 
from Malaya — recognized standard 
for quality and uniformity, available in 
reliable supply from sizeable reserves. 


Write today for more 
data on these items or 
for a free subscription to 
TIN NEWS—a monthly 
bulletin on tin supply, 
prices and new uses. 


The Malayan Tin Bureau 
Dept. 50E, 2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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steel works, will hike its output 
from 800,000 tons to 1.4-million 
tons/year. Approximately 10% 
of this will be exported. 

In addition to complete over- 
hauling of its existing facilities 
the company will install new steel 
furnaces, blooming and slabbing 
lines, and steel rollers. With the 
aid of a $7.5-million loan from 
the German firm Krupp & Voes, 
Altos Hornos will also erect an 
entirely new 400,000-ton capacity 
steel plant near Bilbao, in North- 
ern Spain. 


Pacific Cargo Flights 


Tokyo—Japan Airlines will 
convert two DC-7’s for all-cargo 
use on trans-Pacific runs this 
fall. The move will follow intro- 
duction of jets for JAL passenger 
flights in June. 

JAL officials said the decision 
was prompted by increased trans- 
Pacific air freight movements, 
which rose some 59% last year 
over 1958. Total air freight ship- 
ments of 917,000 tons in 1959 
were sliced up between North- 
west Airlines (45.8%), JAL 


Brief 


Colombia Aluminum 


Cali, Colombia—Aluminium 
Ltd. and Industrias Metalurgicas 
Unidas S.A. will expand their 
jointly-owned aluminum fabricat- 
ing facilities here. 

A spokesman for the Canadian 
company said the project would 
involve addition of a 1,250-ton 
extrusion press, enlarging of the 
company’s extrusion plant, and 
construction of a new sheet rol- 
ling mill. Work on the project 
will begin immediately. 


Canadian Rail Rates 
Toronto—Canadian 


railroads 
have made an across-the-board 
cut of 2% on all non-competitive 
freight rates across the country. 

Rod Kerr, chairman of the 
Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, attributed the rate re- 
duction to effects of the Freight 
Rates Assistance Act, passed last 
year, providing for a one-year 
subsidy of $20-million to the rail- 
roads. The new rates will be in 
effect until July 31. 


Texaco to Build 


St. John’s, Newfoundland— 
Texaco of Canada Ltd. has ac- 


quired a financial interest in 
Great Eastern Oil and Import 
Co. Ltd. here. In addition, 


Texaco will build a bulk plant 
near St. John’s in a move termed 
a “major invasion of the New- 
foundland market by Texaco 
products.” 

At the same time, government 
officials announced they had 
granted permission to Ultra~-Mar 
Co., Ltd., of London, and its sub 
sidiary, Golden Eagle refining 
Co., of Los Angeles to build a 
2-million-bbl./year capacity re- 
finery in Holyrod, 30 miles west 
of here. Construction of the com- 
pany’s new facility is scheduled 
to get underway within the very 


near future. 


(31.6%), Pan American World 
Airways (18.3%), and smaller 
carriers. 


Tin Crisis Ends 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Tin 
experts here, encouraged by re- 
ports of March production, say the 
Malayan tin crisis may finally 
have reached an end. 

March output, government re- 
ports show, reached some 4,300 
tons, about 12% more than in 
February. Except for last Feb- 
ruary’s break in the market, 
Malayan tin has continued its 
steady rise since Oct., 1959. The 
March figure is the highest since 
Jan., 1958, and brings first 
quarter totals to more than 
12,000 tons. 


Copper Rod Mill Opens 


Prescot, England—One of 
England’s leading cable makers, 
British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, Ltd, has opened what 
it claims is the largest and most 
modern copper-rod rolling mill in 
the world. 

The $4.2-million mill can turn 
out 100,000 long tons of copper 
rod annually, or 75% of total 
UK. output. Only 17 men are 
needed to operate the almost 
totally automatic facility. 


Imperial Chemical 
Expands 


Hillhouse, England—A _ ma- 
jor British producer of polyvinyl 
chloride, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., will expand present 
capacity of its plant here next 
year by 10,000 long tons to a 
total of 80,000 tons/year. 

At the same time, the company 
will expand its PVC compounds 
capacity. The move was attrib- 
uted to the building boom in 
England, which has upped its de-}| 7 
mands for PVC piping. ae 


Russia Expands Plastics 


Moscow—The Soviet Union 
will double its current synthetic ]} 
fiber and plastic production this |} 
year, according to the govern- 
ment’s official foreign trade pub- 
lication, “Vneshyaya Torgovlya.” 

The government report states 
that Russia has increased current 
production to the No. 2 spot 
among world producers, second|® 
only to the U.S. The U.S.S.R. 
now accounts for some 13% of 
world output, and its current 
Seven Year Plan calls for a 
doubling of both production and 
exports. 


Spain Boosts Steel Output 


Madrid—Spain’s No. 1 steel 
maker, Altos Hornos de Vizcaya 


_ COOLER CAN DO ON 


AHH... 


WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 


A HOT SUMMER DAY! 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 


“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 


GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 


HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


CHOOSE FROM 
13 ATTRACTIVE MODELS 


761-5 


CanadianAutoMakersDelay Further Automation 


Toronto—Top level officials 
in the Canadian automotive in- 
dustry say automation has back- 
fired on them and they’re calling 
a halt to further automation 
progress for now, at least. 

Here’s why: 

@ Over-efficiency. The me- 
chanically efficient automatic 
transfer equipment in Canadian 
engine plants are running only a 
few hours a week. The Canadian 
industry has invested over $50- 
million in this integrated machin- 
ery which today is idle more 
hours than it is in use. 

@ Inflexibility. Five years ago 
Ford and Chrysler installed fully 
automated V-8 engine production 
lines, at a time when the six- 
cylinder engine apparently was 
becoming obsolete. Public de- 
mand has changed, however, with 
the introduction of compact cars. 

Or, as one Chrysler Corp. 
executive puts it: “Five years 
ago, Detroit was convinced the 
six-cylinder engine was a thing 
of the past. Now our automated 
V-8 facilities are down-time 
casualties, while the six-cylinder 
lines are working overtime. You 
don’t make money easily that 
way.” 

The Chrysler executive indi- 
cated that a change in engine 
model involves expenditure of 
millions of dollars to alter tools, 
and dies as well as changes in 
transfer and indexing of equip- 
ment. 

Ford of Canada officials esti- 


British Consider Decimal 
As Means of Simplifying 
Complex Money System 


London—U.S. buyers have 
long been a bit confused by the 
British monetary system involv- 
ing guineas and crowns and 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

But they’re not the only ones. 
As far back as 1824, the British 
Parliament has been trying to 
convert the cumbersome system 
to a simplified decimal exchange. 
Once again, Parliament is at it— 
talking reform with a greater air 
of expectancy than ever before. 

After a two-year study, the 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the 
Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce unanimously rec- 
ommended that the _ British 
government make an “early 
decision” for the decimal system. 

The two groups said every 
year’s delay will add to the large 
cost of converting a wide variety 
of office machines to the decimal 
system. 

Actually, if a change is voted 
through, England would be one 
of the last member nations of the 
British Commonwealth to switch 
to decimals. Canada was the first. 
In recent years, India has “dec- 
imalized” its rupee system, and 
South Africa is about to launch 
a wholesale reform in a similar 
direction. Both Australia and 
New Zealand are considering a 
change. 

Experts estimate Britain’s con- 
version would cost some $360- 
million, much of which would be 
a windfall for business machine 
makers, including top U.S. firms. 
The entire reform would take 
about 10 to 30 years, including 


the time to reprint mathe- 
matics textbooks for  grade- 
school children. 
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mate that major modifications 
of the company’s basic V-8 
engine could cost several million 
dollars for retooling automated 
cylinder block and head, and in- 
take manifold lines. 

“We've come to realize that 
there just isn’t enough assured 
volume in this country to war- 
rant the kind of automation justi- 
fied in the United States,” de- 
clared a Ford official. 

The new attitude has proved 
encouraging to Canadian ma- 
chine tool builders who are now 
experiencing a sales upswing in 


automatic, individual machine 
tools. 

Ford, for example, was con- 
sidering installing a fully-auto- 
mated and integrated line for its 
six-cylinder production line. In- 
stead, it has installed modern 
and efficient single machines, 
connected by conveyor systems, 
controlled by machine operators. 

Capital investment and main- 
tenance costs in these less auto- 
mated lines is less than half what 
it would have been for a fully 
integrated line such as the one 


which turns out V-8 engines. 


Paris—Renault, maker of the 
Dauphine car, has started ex- 
porting a new  front-engine, 
front-wheel-drive panel truck. 
The company will begin selling 
two models of the new truck 
in America later this month. One 
model is a raised-roof panel, 
called the “Hi-Boy”; the other a 
standard model known as the 
“Petit Panel.” 

Later in the year the firm will 
offer two other units in America 
a pickup truck and a nine- 


Renault Adds Trucks to 1960 Line; 
Peugeot Introduces New Model Auto 


passenger station wagon. All 
Renault trucks will operate on 32 
h.p., 4-cyl. engines, and have a 
1,650 lb. carrying capacity. 
Peugeot, meanwhile, has in- 
troduced a simplified variation of 
its large model 403, to be known 
as the 403-7. The new model re- 
places the old two-door 203, 
now outlawed in France because 
its doors open from the front. 
The new 403-7 offers a 54- 
hp. engine, will go approximately 
33 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 


WILL YOu 


ae) 


B 


nh a bie - et "deed mee ome 


9:00 A.M. “Well, here we go again 
Let’s see, what's first. 


By noon? Are they crazy?” 


the needed sizes? What do you guys 


10:20 A.M. “What 


10:45 A.M. “You win 
Don’t talk to me like that!” 


Production wants 1-15/16 


9:25 A.M. “Now it’s the maintenance dept. They 


Production dept. again? Look .. . 
is in inventory from our last order.’ 


wants steel at once. 
cold drawn bars.” 


every dept. 


need new bars by noon. 


do with the steel, anyhow?” 


’ 


10:21 A.M. “You can’t find it! ‘I should look myself?’ O.K., I will!” 


10:50 A.M. “So it’s maintenance again. So what! Of course it’s not here yet. 
What do you think, I make it myself!” 


ad TEED ofr at 9 A-M.-.. OR TEE oFF AT 1 P-M.? 


9:40 A.M. “Hello, stockroom. How come, with all our inventory, we never seem to have 


9:41 A.M. “Uh, some nerve! Does he think the mills make daily deliveries to us?” 


I told you the steel you need 


I can’t find 1-15/16 stock, either. Can’t you use 147 ‘x$#&-™%!’ 


11:10 A.M. “Oh . . . Hello, Bill,” (a friend at last). ‘“‘What time should you pick me up 
for golf? Golf! I'm up to my ears in steel, not golf balls. 


Look, Bill, here’s my trouble——— 


11:40 A.M. “Bill's a real pal! Had me call a Steel Service Center. They took all the 
headaches, the aggravation, the problems off my shoulders— 
and the bars are already on their way!” 


*1:00 P.M. “fore!” 


34 years of continuous service to 
Steel Distributors and Consumers 


Your local Steel Service Center carries Keystone Bar Stock 
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Stolpher Diversifies 


Menomonee Falls, Wis.—Stol- 
pher Steel Products Corp. has ac- 
quired a plastics firm in a move 
to diversify into the fast growing 
market for reinforced plastics. 

Stolpher purchased Plasticon, 
Inc., of El Monte, Calif. The 
firm makes reinforced plastic 
parts for the aviation, automo- 
tive, marine, and chemical indus- 
tries. The plastics company will 
continue to operate at its present 
location as a subsidiary. 


Lab Being Built 


Middleport, N. Y.—Construc- 
tion will start this summer on a 
million dollar research center for 
Niagara Chemical Div. of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

According to Stuart Bear, di- 
vision manager, the new facili- 
ties will include laboratories for 
the identification and measure- 
ment of minute chemical residues 
on crops, an improved organic 
synthesis section, and expanded 
biological screening and formula- 
tion laboratories. 


Dashew Expands 


Los Angeles—The boom in 
credit plans has meant new busi- 
ness for Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Inc. The increased use 
of credit cards has been one 
source behind expansion of fa- 
cilities into a new general admin- 
istrative building in the Culver 
industrial area. 

The 23,000 sq. ft. structure 
includes the firm’s service de- 
partment made up of automated 
equipment which embosses credit 
cards, plastic and metal plates 
used by government and industry. 

The line of automatic source 
data writing equipment produced 
by Dashew is used for production 
control, inventory and tool crib 
control as well as for credit card 
installations. 


Farrington Adds Mendes 


Needham Heights, Mass.— 
Farrington Manufacturing Co. 
has acquired Mendes Corp. of 
New Bedford, Mass., maker of 
collating and forms preparation 
machines. 

The new business will be op- 
erated as a subsidiary under the 
name of Farrington Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 


Plastic Firm Opens 

Miami, Fla.—A new company 
dealing in foamed plastics has set 
up headquarters and begun man- 
ufacturing operations here. 

American Cellular Corp.’s 
plant is designed to produce 
products for Florida’s chief in- 
dustries, electronics and tourism. 
The plant will make contour 
packaging of electronic equip- 
ment, foamed marine and con- 
sumer products. 

A branch plant to handle 
the Northeastern market is under 


construction at Leonardtown, 
Md. 
New Markets Sought 


Glendale, Calif.—In a drive 
for new markets in the aircraft 
and missile industries, Idaho 
Maryland Mines Corp. has ac- 
quired the Ferro Cast and Mag- 
netics Div. of J. B. Rea Co., 
Inc., Santa Monica. 

Ferro Cast produces invest- 
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ment castings of both ferrous and 


nonferrous metals. The Mag- 
netics Div. manufactures high 
performance precision memory 


devices. 


York Gets New Firm 


York, Pa.—yYork Industrial 
Plastics, Inc. has been estab- 
lished here to extrude and fabri- 
cate thermo-setting materials us- 
ing a process developed by Sud- 
West Chemie of West Germany. 

Under a license agreement the 


firm will offer a line of pipes, 
valves and pumps lined with 
Bascodur, a new plastic. 


Vacation Shutdown 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Waldes Kohinoor, Inc. manufac- 
turer of retaining rings and as- 
sembly tools will close for va- 
cations from July 4 to July 18. 
The firm’s order, sales, and ship- 
ping departments will function on 
a limited basis during the period. 
The vacation does not apply to 


field representatives or distribu- 
tors. 


Plant Near Completion 


Santa Ana, Calif—A new 
plant to produce custom injection 
moldings for industrial applica- 
tions is scheduled for completion 
_ month by Dynatech Plastics, 

nc. 


Riegel Division to Move 


Atlanta—Riegel Paper Corp. 
will build a 150,000 sq. ft. $2- 
million paperboard converting 
plant in this area. The plant will 
be used by the firm’s Lithographic 
Div. which will move from pres- 


ent location at 1145 Zonolite Rd. 
when the site at Chamblee is 
completed late this year. 


New Plastic Plants 


Chicago—Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. plans to open two new plants, 
one here and the other in Cincin- 
nati, for the manufacture of semi- 
rigid plastic bottles. The Chicago 
plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion by Aug. 1 and Cincinnati, by 
mid-September. 

The new facilities will bring to 
five the number of new plastic 
container plants opened by 
Owens-Illinois since it introduced 
high density polyethylene bottles 
two years ago. 


itz bOx that Was taught to dance 


MILLS: 

Macon, Georgia 
Rome, Georgia 

BOX PLANTS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Middletown, Ohio 
Winchester, Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Evansville, Indiana 
Detroit, Michigan 
Macon, Georgia 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Orlando, Florida 
Rome, Georgia 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dallas, Texas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Everyone knows that a truck or freight car does more rockin’ and rollin’ than a ’teen-ager. 
So at Inland, we test our boxes on a vibrator. It makes a box dance as though it were riding 
in a box car with eight flat wheels. 
Another merciless device called the Conbur tester sends boxes careening down inclines 
to slam into a wall. Puncture tests determine how to cope with handlers who can’t read “Use 


No Hooks” signs. 


A compression tester can put up to 30,000 pounds of pressure on your box. That’s like 
putting a crated piano on a carton of eggs. 
The story behind the dancing box assures “happy landings” for products packaged in 
Inland containers because Inland engineering and testing leaves no room for guess work. 


(GH INLAND CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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‘13¢ differential 


Hourly Wage Rate Trends 
1948-1960 


Hard goods 


39¢ differential 
Soft goods 
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1960 Wage Trend Shows Slower Rise 


Moderation Keynote; 
New Labor Contracts 


New York—The trend toward 
moderation in new labor agree- 
ments shows every sign of con- 
tinuing through 1960. A _ spot 
tally of settlements this year cer- 
tainly points in this direction. It 
indicates 1960 boosts in wage 
costs will be well under postwar 
averages. 

Here are the details compiled 
by PURCHASING WEEK: 

@ Current settlements—Most 


first quarter contracts show labor 
gaining 5¢-10¢ per hour over the 
year. The average comes out at a 
moderate 8.2¢. 

© Year-to-year comparisons— 
This 8.2¢ average—while the 
same as noted in the first quarter 
of 1959— is well below the first 
quarter of 1957, when we were 
in a comparable boom period. 

Then (in 1957) labor racked 
up a 10.2¢ per hour average 
yearly gain—20% more than the 
current figures indicate. 

© Postwar comparisons—The 
average postwar gain comes out 


NEW REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION 


Raytheon launches new Unimarket concept 


RESULT— branch warehousing in Chicago, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles and Portland is being eliminated, in- 
ventories reduced over $2,000,000. The same stand- 


Reduced inventory investments. 


Implementing its Unimarket program with elec- 


ard of customer service has been maintained and 
often improved upon. 


It began when Raytheon Distributor Products 
Division recognized that with the coming of American 
Airlines JET freight, the whole U.S. market had be- 
come just 514 hours wide and 2% hours deep. 


Assisted by American Airlines Distribution Con- 
sultant Service, Raytheon completely re-evaluated 
its distribution. It was proved conclusively that the 
additional cost of air shipment would be more than 
offset by the resulting savings. Elimination of ware- 
houses and inventory. Reduced back order costs. 


tronic data processing equipment and automatic in- 
ventory controls, Raytheon’s Distributor Products 
Division, in conjunction with American Airlines 
JET freight, has reduced order-to-delivery time as much 
as 13 days. 

Under Raytheon’s new Unimarket program, a 
typical order of various tubes can be received, as- 
sembled and delivered to Boston’s Logan Airport in 
less than 3 hours, for swift shipment on American 
Airlines’ 707 Jet Flagships. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreiqht 


America's Leading Airline 
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close to 542% per annum. That's 
well above the 3% gain repre- 
sented by the 8.2¢ per hour first 
quarter 1960 results. 

@Second half outlook—With 
the business climate expected to 
remain relatively stable—most 
labor analysts look for a con- 
tinuation of the first quarter trend 
for the rest of the year. 

The current union-manage- 
ments hassle in the aircraft and 
missile industries should be the 
tipoff on how close the over-all 
1960 trend comes to the first 
quarter average. 

One firm, Republic Aviation, 
has already signed (PW, Apr. 
18, °60, p. 1). The agreement 
calls for average wage hikes of 
842¢ per hour for the current 
year—very close to the national 
average noted above. 

But industry leaders don’t re- 
gard this as a pace-setting con- 
tract. So it’s still anybody’s guess 
as to exactly where final pay 
rates will settle. 


1948-60 WAGE TREND 


The chart above, left, put the 
current and the expected wage 
boosts in proper perspective. 
Note, for example, how the curve 
has tended to flatten out in both 
hard goods and soft goods over 
the past few years. 

In analyzing the chart, keep 
in mind that the decline in hard 
goods wages during the summer 
and fall of 1959 can be attributed 
entirely to the steel strike. 

The strike resulted in the lay- 
ing off of a great number of 
higher-than-average-pay __ steel 
workers. Their temporary de- 
parture from the labor force 
pushed down the average hourly 
wage for all hard goods workers. 

Note how this distorted the 
hard goods wage trend. In July 
1959, hourly wages were reported 
out at $2.40 per hour. During the 
strike they slipped to $2.35. And 
as soon as the settlement was 
concluded, they jumped up to 
$2.43. 

The only valid comparison is 
the post-strike December figure 
of $2.43, with the pre-strike July 
figure of $2.40. 


SOFT GOODS TREND 


A look at the soft goods trend 
on the same chart also brings 
out some interesting develop- 
ments. For example, it shows that 
workers in nondurable industries 
have not fared so well as their 
hard goods counterparts over the 
postwar period. 

In 1948, the hourly wage gap 
between soft goods and hard 
goods was only 13¢. At the end 
of the first quarter of 1960, it was 
39¢—a tripling of the differen- 
tial in little over a decade. 

Interestingly enough, not even 
the recent moderation in the wage 
gain trend has halted the widen- 
ing between hard goods and soft 
goods. 

Two years ago the differential 
was 33¢. Today, despite public 
pressure on the big hard goods 
unions—like auto and steel—the 
gap has continued to widen and 
is now 6¢ more than at the end of 
the first quarter 1958. 

But there are some indications 
that the soft goods unions may 
hold their own this year. South- 
ern textile mill workers, for ex- 
ample, a few months ago nego- 
tiated a surprising 5% wage 
boost. And the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America re- 
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cently won the biggest pay boost 
for its members in the history of 
the union. 


INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY 

Clues as to where cost-price 
pressure might develop can be 
gleaned from the chart to right. 
It gives in “cents per hour” the 
latest yearly increase in wages 
for all major manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

When interpreting the results 
keep this additional factor in 
mind: A given boost for a soft 
goods industry is probably a bit 
more inflationary than a similar 
boost for a hard goods industry. 
Reason: Since the soft goods 
wage level is generally lower, 
it results in a higher percentage 
increase. 

Example: A soft goods worker 
making $1 per hour receives a 
10¢ per hour wage boost. This 
means a 10% increase for him. 
For a hard goods worker earning 
$2 per hour, the same 10¢ raise 
represents only a 5% boost in 
his hourly wage. 

A closer look at the chart re- 
veals that the biggest year-to-year 
gain is centered in transportation. 
For the most part it reflects a 
sharp rise in auto wages. While 
not shown separately, this im- 
portant segment of the transpor- 
tation industry shows a boost of 
14¢ per hour over wages for a 
year ago. 

The food industry wage boost 
—a surprisingly sharp 9¢ per 
hour over the past year—gives 
some hints as to why consumer 
food prices remain high in the 
face of easy tags for most agri- 
cultural products. 

The fact is that a growing 
share of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar goes to pay for the labor used 
to process the food. In many 
cases this more than offsets de- 
creased cost of the food as it 
comes from the farm. 

Primary metals show only a 3¢ 
per hour gain. The reason, of 
course, is that the first major 
boost under the recently signed 
steel contract doesn’t go into 
effect until late in the year. 

Boosts that go into effect at 
that time should push primary 
metal wages up at least to the 
7¢ per hour noted for all manu- 
facturing industries. 


SLOWDOWN SEEN IN 
NONMANUFACTURING 


In the nonmanufacturing area, 
there are also signs of some slow- 
down in the wage spiral. Just last 
week, for example, the Labor De- 
partment released some interest- 
ing data on wages in the building 
trades. 

The average hourly wage scale 
of all union building construc- 
tion workers went up only 0.8¢ 
per hour in the first quarter of 
1960. That makes for an annual 
rate of only 3.2¢—well under the 
postwar average. 

This may mean that the steady 
rise in construction costs is slow- 
ing down. If true, it’s good news 
to the construction industry, 
which in the past few months has 
reported a slowdown in new 
housing demand. 

The same moderation appears 
in most other nonmanufacturing 
industries, too. The rise in min- 
ing, for example, was only 4¢ 
per hour over the past year 
according to Labor Department 
figures. 


is high, the rise in percentage 
terms is particularly low. Thus, 
latest figures show only about a 
142% year to year rise in min- 
ing pay. 

Railroad wages are in the same 
class. They show only fractional 
rises over the year. But new 
agreements will have to be signed 
this year—and these should raise 
the yearly percentage gain close 
to the national average before too 
long. 

Some of the biggest nonmanu- 
facturing wage gains have been 
centered in local transportation 


and public utilities. Local rail- 
ways and bus lines, for example, 
are up 10¢—or 442%. 

Telephone pay is up about the 
same—both in cents and in per- 
centage terms. Gas and electric, 
however, shows the biggest jump 
—1ll¢—or almost a cent a 
month. 

This is one of the reasons for 
continuing pressure on the part 
of these industries to raise service 
charges. And it’s part of the rea- 
son for continuing rise in the 
service component of the con- 
sumer price index. 
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MEN WHO INSTALL 0O-B solder end valves know the O-B 
design lets tube ends reach heat uniformly with minimum torch 
time. Solder flow is smooth. Maintenance is minimized. Con- 
tinuous service is assured by a safe, leak-tight joint. Ask your 
distributor for the valve in the orange-and-black box. 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY es Mansfield, Ohio 


Purchasing Week Presents a Play for P.A.4 


HOW TO GET THE MO 


Author 


A couple of weeks ago, Dr. J. H. (Joe) McPherson, staff psychologist for Dow 
Chemical Company, left the Kellogg Center Auditorium in Lansing, Mich. 
with a theatrical hit on his hands. 


Fourth District NAPA members had just witnessed two playlets he had writ- 
ten about the purchasing man vs. salesmen, and their reaction was such that 
they talked enthusiastically about the show in corridors—and for days after- 
ward. 


Because Dr. McPherson likes to think of himself as “the only head shrinker 
who pays attention to purchasing agents” and because his playlets have an 
incisive, uncanny accuracy, PURCHASING WEEK herewith presents them 
in full—together with a checklist on page 28 to test the interviewing tech- 
niques of yourself or your staff members. Note that the playlets are two 
sides of the same coin—right and wrong. 


Dr. J. H. McPherson 


The scene is in the office of Bruce Driver, Purchasing 
Agent for the Space-Age Toy Co. Space-Age is a large 
manufacturer of all kinds of toys, specializing in toys of 
new design. They pride themselves on being first with 
ingenious toys. They are also proud of their flexibility 
shown by their ability to enter into production of other 
items besides toys. They say, “We are not tradition 
bound.” Their success has been phenomenal, and they 
are growing fast. Many young men who started with 
them just a few years ago have been advanced rapidly. 
They have grown so fast that it has been difficult to hold 
completely to the policy of growth from within because 
they have needed trained men immediately. Bruce Driver 
is a young man who got into purchasing from a clerical 
job in one of the production plants. He has had two 
years of business administration and not much actual 
preparation for his job. His clerical interests and com- 
putational interests are high. He is trying to be more 
persuasive and aggressive. He sees himself as being very 
unskilled when it comes to mechanical or scientific mat- 
ters. It is five minutes to twelve when we look in on Mr. 
Driver. He is preparing to go to lunch at the company 
cafeteria. Those who get there first frequently sit at the 
table where the executives are apt to Sit. 


FRISBY: Pardon me, but are you Mr. Gordon? Miss 
Mallory said you might be able to see me. I don’t 
need much of your time. 


DRIVER: No, I’m Mr. Driver. Mr. Gordon’s office is 
down the hall. 

(That's just like Mallory to give him the wrong direc- 

tions. She’d do anything to protect her pal Gordon from 

missing a chance to eat with J.B. Who is this character 

anyway? I'll brush him off in a hurry.) 


FRISBY : I’m sorry, I’ve never called on this company 
before. I’ve been over at the Utica Toy Company 
this morning and I thought I'd just drop by and get 
acquainted with you. 


DRIVER (looks at wrist watch): Well, ’'ve got to go 
to lunch now and I have an appointment at one. 
Perhaps you can see Mr. Gordon. 

(So he can spend time with Utica this morning and then 

just drop by here! Well he’ll get nowhere with me. 

If there’s anything I despise it’s these drop-in characters 

who feel that your time is their time. He must not know 

that Space-A ge sales are way out in front of old reliable 

Utica. How can I get rid of the character?) 


FRISBY: Let me show you what I have to offer. It 
won't take long. Then maybe we can go to lunch 
together. I have been working on this formula- 
tion . . . can’t give you the formula of course. It’s 
secret. But by a combination of certain plastics 
with certain other agents I have come up with a 
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synthetic marble that’s a wonder . . . here’s a 
sample . . . you can hardly tell it from the real 
thing. We use a large centrifuge for the basic color 
and then introduce another centrifuge operating at 
a different and opposing speed to introduce our 
secondary color and by a quick method of congeal- 
ing we stop the mixture and cool it at just the right 
point to get this marbleized effect. And in addition 
to this we have also produced another grade which, 
in its initial stages, can be carved like clay, but 
when it hardens you can hardly tell it from the real 
marble. Think of the pleasure people would get if 
they could sculpture in this easy material and then 
have it set up like the real McCoy! 


DRIVER (stands up): That’s very interesting, but I’m 
sure that this type of product will not be of interest 
to us. We make toys, you know. Now, if you'll 
excuse me I must meet some customers for lunch. 

(Go to lunch with him! Who do these buys think they 

are? Just drop in and get Buddy-Buddy right away. 

Doesn't he think we have any self-respect at all? Why 

do they have to go into the complete pitch before they 

know what your needs are?) 


FRISBY: Well, sorry I bothered you. 
oS = * 


(The scene now changes until one o’clock when Driver 
meets his one o’clock appointment—Mr. Gerald from 
the Hercules Plastics Co. Hercules is one of the many 
plastic companies seeking to do business with Space- 
Age. So far no luck. Gerald has not called on Driver 
before. Gerald is young, inexperienced, bright, eager, 
and wants to do a good job.) 


GERALD: I’m very glad to have the chance to talk 
with you Mr. Driver, because I believe we have 
come up with some new products and techniques 
that will mean a lot to Space-Age business. One 
new product that we have is called Plasto 54. This 
material is durable and takes color very well and 
can be moulded easily. Through a modification of 
the LCT techniques and improved methods of 
extrusion and quality control we are able to pro- 
duce quality material at a somewhat reduced price 
per pound. As you remember we were quoting 
$1.10 a pound on Plasto 54 before. Now even 
with the improved qualities we are able to sell it 
at 98¢ a pound. If carload lots are purchased we 
can even do a little better. I have two samples here 
that I would like to have you look at. You can 
immediately see the difference in a plaque made 
with the old 54 and one made with the new 54. 
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DRIVER: Very interesting. 
(This guy starts right in without waiting to see whether 
I’m interested or not. We buy all our plastic materials 
from Fremont and will continue to do so. We get a good 
price and a good delivery. Oh well, listening to these 
guys day after day is my job. Might as well grin and 
bear it. I wish I could get to the boss and talk about my 
analysis of the paint market. I can prove where we can 
save a lot of money. Should impress him. Be the only 
good market analysis he has seen.) 

GERALD: Yes, it is interesting. You should see the 
way our quality control boys are working. They 
keep quality figures on every batch. They have 
charts they can use to tell quickly just how much 
quality is off. If the run is less than a half of a 
standard deviation off quality they can spot it 
immediately and by a series of analyses they can 
also immediately tell what the trouble is and with 
a 50879 pattern they can then change ingredients 
and temperature controls in a pattern known to 
correct a 50879 defect. You can be assured that 
with these type controls we could furnish you with 
quality controlled orders that will be on specifica- 
tion every time. We are just as strict at our new 
Willammette location. 

DRIVER: I see. 

(Does he have to tell me the whole story? What do 1 

care about all those details? What does he think I am, a 

statistician? Sometimes I wish I had taken that graduate 

course in statistics. It might have been useful. If this 
guy had his material close it might help, but I think we 
had better stick with Fremont.) 


DRIVER (continues): We buy most of our plastics 
from Fremont, you know, and we are quite well 
satisfied with their service. Their prices have come 
down too. We can get a plastic similar to 54 for 
$1.00 and they will reduce too if we buy in car- 
load lots, which we usually do. Our technical 
service people are acquainted with Fremont’s tech- 
nical service people, and you know it is difficult 
and sometimes unwise to change just for change 
sake. 

GERALD: Well, that may be. But I’m so sold on our 
current methods that I feel that there may be some 
point I’m missing that I should mention. The 
Allegheny Toy Co. is working closely with our 
Nebraska plant. In fact, our company is getting 
more and more interested in a cooperative arrange- 
ment with our customers. Some of our technical 
service men are right there on the spot. The Tri- 
umph may be doing something like this, too, al- 
though they are way out on the West Coast. 

DRIVER: Well, Mr. Gerald, that’s all very interesting. 

(Turn to page 26) 
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hn Two Parts by Br. J. ¥. McPherson: 


ST OUT OF SALESMEN 


pose: 4 Cast 


BRUCE DRIVER: Purchasing agent for Space-Age Toy Co. He’s depicted 
here twice, because in Part I of the play he appears as a misguided neophyte 
and in Part II as smart, on-the-ball. 


FRISBY: A starry-eyed, but inexperienced salesman for a plastics company 
who is trying to plug a new product he thinks Space-Age Toy Co. can use. His 
approach is abrupt, timid. 


GERALD: Salesman for another plastics company (Hercules). He’s also new 
to the business, but his approach is persistent, and he keeps pitching hard 
whenever he gets a chance. 


HENDERSON: President of Space-age Toy Co.—A wise, alert man who 
has pushed his company to the top by specializing in new designs and avoid- 
ing the “tradition bound.” 


Same opening scene. 


FRISBY: Pardon me, but are you Mr. Gordon? Miss 
Mallory said you might be able to see me. I 
don’t need much of your time. 


DRIVER: No, I’m Mr. Driver. Did you have an 
appointment with Mr. Gordon? Ill be glad to 
show you to his office. 

(Here it is, almost noon and this man appears. He 

must either be new to this business or else he’s excep- 

tionally forward. Well, at least I can be courteous.) 


FRISBY: 1 guess it doesn’t make much difference 
who I see. I just wanted to talk to someone at 
Space-Age because I know they are not afraid to 
try new things. 


DRIVER : What new idea have you generated? 
(Probably another half-baked idea. But out of the 
mouths of crackpots comes tomorrow’s profits some- 
times. The guy at least sounds interesting.) 


FRISBY: Well, let me show you what I have to offer. 
It won’t take long. Then maybe we can go to lunch 
together. I have been working on this formulation 

. can’t give you the formula of course, it’s a 
secret. But by a combination of certain plastics 
with certain other agents I have come up with a 
synthetic marble that’s a wonder. Here’s a sample 
... you can hardly tell it from the real thing. We 
use a large centrifuge for the basic color mixing. 
Then we introduce another centrifuge operating 
at a different and opposing speed to introduce our 
secondary color and by a quick congealing method 
we stop the mixture and cool it at just the right 
point to get this marbelized effect. And in addition 
to this we have also produced another grade which, 
in its initial stages, can be carved like clay but 
when it hardens, you can hardly tell it from real 
marble. Think of the pleasure people will get if 
they can sculpture in this easy material and then 
have it set up like the real McCoy. 


DRIVER: Say that’s an interesting piece of material. 
Tell me more about it. 

(Here comes the lunch hour for sure—but the stuff 

does look interesting. Bet young artists would like to 

have this clean material to work with and it certainly 

looks like the real McCoy. Amateurs would like it, 

too.) 


FRISBY: Well we are making it in small batches new 
because we don’t have any customers. But we 
are able to expand as soon as we get a few orders 
to give us courage. We plan to sell it for about 
$3.50 a square yard, so this should give you plenty 
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of margin’ for profit. We can make it in any width 
up to 4 feet, lengths up to 12 feet, thicknesses from 
Y% inch to 3 inches, so we have quite a bit of 
flexibility. 


DRIVER: Well, how about delivery? What about color 
range? What else do we need to know about? 


FRISBY: We can deliver in one month or less from the 
time we get the order. At the moment we can pro- 
cure combinations of black and white, gray and 
white, and slate gray and white. We may be able 
to produce other colors after we experiment fur- 
ther. 


DRIVER: Well, Mr. Frisby I’m glad you stopped in. 
Now I’d like to keep these samples and ask you 
to send me some more. I'd also like to know how 
to get in touch with you. Why don’t we go to 
lunch now over at the cafeteria? 


FRISBY: That's fine. I’m sure glad you like the looks 
of this marble. It’s going to revolutionize some of 
the furniture manufacturing business. 


The scene now changes until one o’clock. We are 
back in Driver’s office and he is preparing for his one 
o’clock appointment with Mr. Gerald from the Her- 
cules Plastics Company same as before. 


DRIVER (thinks): Gerald, Hercules Plastics Co., 
never called on me or anyone else here. Other sales- 
men from Hercules have, but not Gerald. Hercules had 
a lay off last May. Wonder how it effected them? Fre- 
mont has been worrying about us changing to Hercules. 
Grapevine has it that Hercuies is making a strong 
comeback. Wonder if that is true? Wonder what they 
have in film for use as toy packaging material? Have 
they got anything we could use making colorful mobiles 
for children’s rooms? Wonder if he has heard anything 
about the merger of some small toy manufacturers? 


GERALD: I’m very glad to have the chance to talk 
with you Mr. Driver, because I believe we have 
come up with some new products and techniques 
that will mean a lot to Space-Age business. One 
new product that we have is called Plasto 54. This 
material is durable and takes color very well and 
can be moulded easily. Through a modification 
of the LCT techniques and improved methods of 
extrusion and quality control we are able to pro- 
duce quality material at a somewhat reduced price 
per pound. As you remember we were quoting 
$1.10 a pound on Plasto 54 before. Now even 
with the improved qualities we are able to sell it 
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at 98¢ a pound. If carload lots are purchased 
we can even do a little better. I have two samples 
here that I would like to have you look at. You 
can immediately see the difference in a plaque 
made with the old 54 and one made with the new 
54. 


DRIVER: Very interesting. 

(Glad to hear him speak of quality control. We've been 
dissatisfied with Fremont’s quality control lately. Her- 
cules’ methods seem to offer promise. Just how much 
better can they do with carload lots? This plaque made 
with their new 54 does look good. I'll send it down to 
Jake and have him run it through the tests.) 


GERALD: Yes, it is interesting. You should see the 
way our quality control boys are working. They 
keep quality figures on every batch. They have 
charts they can use to tell quickly just how much 
quality is off. If the run is less than a half of a 
standard deviation off quality they can spot it 
immediately and by a series of analyses they can 
also immediately tell what the trouble is and with 
a 50879 pattern they can then change ingredients 
and temperature controls in a pattern known to 
correct a 50879 defect. You can be assured that 
with these type controls we could furnish you with 
quality controlled orders that will be on specifica- 
tion every time. We are just as strict at our new 
Willammette Location. 


DRIVER: I see. 

(Sounds like their quality control is ahead of most. 
What is this about the Willammette Location? If they 
have a location there that’s much closer than any of 
Fremont’s locations and we could probably get partial 
batches quicker. The boss has always talked about 
re a plant in that area, too. Better stick with this 
one. 


DRIVER: Those sound like new quality control meth- 
ods. I’m not familiar with the term, standard devi- 
ation. What is that? 


GERALD: Well, a standard deviation is a method for 
measuring along the normal curve. We get the 
average of standard and then measure distance 
from it in terms of the standard deviation. 


DRIVER: I see. 
(1 don’t—but what the hell.) 


DRIVER: You mentioned a plant at Willammette. 
How long have you been there? 


GERALD: Oh yes, it’s going full blast. Been there 

about a year now. Got into full production about 

a month ago. Make 54 there and several other 
(Turn to page 27) 
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(Continued from page 24) 
But at this time I feel we had 
better stick to Fremont, al- 
though I would certainly like 
to keep in touch with you. 

(He would probably keep me 
here all day. Bet he would draw 
me a complete flow chart of their 
production process if I gave him a 
chance. Some of these eager ones 
do not know when to stop. Both 
Allegheny and Triumph are small 
outfits. I suppose they can profit 
from an arrangement with Her- 
cules. If I am going to get 
my paint analysis ready for the 
boss I'd better get at it. Maybe 
Mallory can type it and I can talk 
Harry into drawing up my graphs 
for me if Gordon doesn’t have 
him busy on the tic-tac-toe proj- 
ect. Gordon doesn’t waste his 
time with characters like this.) 


GERALD: Well, while I am here 
I also wanted to mention to 
you this new product that we 
have come up with. It’s a 
plastic that can be blown up 
like bubbles, and in our ex- 
perimentation we have taken 
regular glass blowing tubes 
and used our mixture and 
blown some very handsome 
objects. Do you think you 
could use something like this 
in the toy industry? Our 
fadometric tests showed that 
the color holds up very well 
and the final object holds its 
shape. And although it is 
not heat resistant, we know 
that glass isn’t either. We 
can even predict that this 
material may be used for the 
production of a great many 
items that glass has been 
used for before. The Cham- 
bers Co. is now using this 
material in their manufac- 
ture of a great many pieces 
of laboratory equipment. In 
fact we are also experiment- 
ing with using this material 
for liners in package ship- 
ments and we are cutting 
down considerably on the 
problems resulting from 
shipping losses. What I 
would like to do is ship you 
a sample of both 54 and this 
new product... some items 
made with it to see what you 
think Of it. 


DRIVER: Well, we are very busy 
buying now for summer sea- 
son production and I know 
we will not have time for any 
experimentation now. Maybe 
later. 

(Doesn’t he know that this is a 

toy outfit? What do we want with 

glass blowing equipment and syn- 
thetic glass products? He must 
think I have all day to talk with 
him. If I can get out a few min- 
utes early I can stop downtown 
and get a haircut. I have to usher 
in church Sunday and I don’t want 
to look too shaggy. I wonder if I 
can afford a new suit? This one is 
getting pretty shabby and I don't 
want to lose out on promotion just 
because someone thinks I am not 
the Space-A ge type of man. I wish 

I could come up with a toy idea 

that would be a money maker.) 

GERALD: Well, thank you very 
much for your time, Mr. 
Driver. Maybe we can get 
together later. 

DRIVER: Sure, come around 
sometime next fall after the 
rush is over. 


SECRETARY: Mr. Driver, Mr. 
Henderson would like to see 
you now if you can get away. 
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DRIVER : I'll go right up. 

(If I can get away! When the 
president calls you can always get 
away. Dammit, I wish I had my 
analysis ready so I could go over 
it with him. Shouldn’t have spent 
so much time with that Hercules 
fellow. Well here goes.) 


HENDERSON: Come in Bruce. 
Sit down. I was just wonder- 
ing what sort of ideas were 
brewing down in the Pur- 
chasing Department, so I 
though I'd just go directly 
to the source. 


DRIVER: Well, what I have 
been doing is making an an- 
alysis of the paint market 
and I have worked out a for- 
mula for working price, 
transportation, quality to- 
gether that will give us a 
rapid device for determining 
the best buy. This report will 
be ready by Friday. I'd like 
to go over it with you. 


HENDERSON : That sounds ex- 
cellent. I would like to see 
your formula and how it 
works out. But have you 


picked up any new ideas of 
other products we might 
make .. . something new. 
As you know we have to 
keep looking out for new 
ways to make money since 
the toy industry is becoming 
very competitive. 


DRIVER: Well, I'd like to come 
up with some, but just see- 
ing salesmen all day is hardly 
the best environment for 
brainstorming new ideas. 


HENDERSON: Well, you know 
we have made out pretty 
well making this fragile but 
beautiful boudoir furniture. 


It’s selling well and one of 


our customers has suggested 
that we expand the line and 
go into making other decora- 
tive pieces of a little sturdier 
nature. He suggested brass 
tables with marble tops. . . 
says marble is becoming 
more fashionable. But mar- 
ble is hard to handle and its 
heaviness and price are al- 
most prohibitive. 


DRIVER: I see. 

(Now who in the hell was that 
guy that we had here this noon 
who was talking about synthetic 
marble—-that guy who wanted me 
to go to lunch with him? I didn’t 
get his name. I wonder if Mallory 

(Turn to page 28) 


If you don’t know where to purchase the best possible 
stapling equipment for your office, let Swingline 
help you! We’re going to give you the opportunity to 
try all the wonderful equipment made by Swingline, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of staplers for 
home and office! (In fact, if you send a request on 
your letterhead, we’ll send you, FREE, Swingline’s 
modern, easy-action staple remover !) 

We make a stapler for your every possible office need 
—even that special one Sadie in the Sales Depart- 
ment has been annoying you for. For example, we 
have that feather-touch wonder, the completely auto- 


matic electric stapler 


that requires only the lightest 


finger-tip touch to turn out tons of fastening work. 
If it’s a master desk stapler you’re after, our No. 4 
holds 210 staples—loads instantly in our exclusive 
open channel. No. 3 is a shorter desk model... No. 27 


Swinghne IN‘. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


THE PRESIDENT OF SWINGLINE 


at the ch 
s is "Tee 


to heip purchasing ag 


a rugged marvel that can be imprinted with your 
company’s name, too. Looking for versatility? 
No. 77S staples, tacks, pins, fastens and — what’s 
more! —stores 500 staples. Purchasing for a small 
office? No. 99 answers your problems here— designed 
specifically for smaller areas, yet holds 105 staples 


for ready action. 


Only Swingline staplers guarantee split-second 
loading, jam-proof performance! And, they’re all 
sensibly priced—an important fact for purchasing 


people to keep in mind! 


But we said we'd let you try Swingline — and we 
meant it! Call us today at STillwell 4-8555. We’re 
ready to discuss all your stapling problems — at 
length !—and delighted to send you the stapler that 
will answer your individual need for a FREE 10-day 
trial. No obligation, we might add! 


automatic electric 


No. 27 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Stapiers for tiome and Office « In Canada: Saxon Office Equipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Canada 
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(Continued from page 25) 


products. Their quality con- 
trol men are the ones who 
were instrumental in starting 
our new processes at our 
main plant. 


DRIVER: This better price with 
carload lots—now what kind 
of arrangements are you 
offering? 


GERALD: When you order three 
carloads, the price is re- 
duced to 92¢ a pound. We 
have been selling it by the 
carloads. 


DRIVER: Oh, quite a bit of use 
for it? 


GERALD: Yes, why take AIl- 
leghany. They have been us- 
ing a lot of it. We were sell- 
ing to Triumph, but since 
they have established a 
closer liaison with Ajax we 
have been selling less to 
them. 


DRIVER: Oh, what kind of an 
aicangement have they been 
making with Ajax? 


GERALD: Oh, you know Tri- 
umph and Colortru are 
merging and they are mak- 
ing some special deals with 
Ajax. They are all close to- 
gether and have some over- 
lap in board of directors so 
it is a pretty closed arrange- 
ment. 


DRIVER: I see. 


GERALD: Well, while I am here 
I also wanted to mention to 
you this new product that we 
have come up with. It’s a 
plastic that can be blown up 
like bubbles and in our ex- 
perimentation we have taken 
regular glass blowing tubes 
and used our mixture and 
blown some very handsome 
objects. Do you think you 
could use something like 
this in the toy industry? 


DRIVER: Sounds interesting. 

(I’m forever blowing bubbles. 
First synthetic marble and now 
plastic bubbles. What next? But 
I’ve always wanted to try my 
hand at glass blowing. Maybe this 
idea has some merit. Won't hurt 
to string along with it.) 


DRIVER: Say, why don’t you 
ship me a sample of this ma- 
terial? Why not send me the 
complete information, deliv- 
ery, price, etc. If you could 
also send me a collection of 
the sample objects you have 
produced with it I would like 
to see them, too. 


GERALD: That’s fine. What 
about an order for some 54? 


DRIVER: Give me till next week 
to do some investigation and 
Pil call you. I have your 
card. 


SECRETARY: Mr. Driver, Mr. 
Henderson would like to see 
you now if you can get 
away. 


DRIVER: I'll be right up. 
(I'll take along this 54 sample, 
this synthetic marble, and this 
bubble business. If I get a chance 


I'll talk about this paint analysis 


and I want to get his notions 


better make sure to make ade- 
quate record of these two transac- 
tions after I see Henderson. 
Things slip away so fast.) 


HENDERSON: Come in, Bruce. 
Sit down. I was just won- 
dering what sort of ideas 
were brewing down in Pur- 
chasing so I thought Id talk 
with you. 


DRIVER: Begins talking about 
merger of Triumph and Col- 
ortru, and describes closer 
ties with Ajax thus substan- 


This Is the Right Way. . . 


tially repeating what Gerald 
had told him. 


HENDERSON : That’s good in- 
formation. There are three 
other small toy manufactur- 
ing outfits in that area. They 
are or probably would be for 
sale and I think I could 
make a deal with Polymer to 
supply them if they merge. 


Good information, Bruce, 
What else? 
DRIVER: Gives Henderson the 


Hercules story on Plasto 54 


and also describes opening 
of a new plant at William- 
mette. 


HENDERSON: Fine, that 
should mean savings for us. 


DRIVER: Gives him the bubble 


bit. 
HENDERSON: Lots of ideas 
coming forth. Say, you 


know our boudoir furniture 
is selling pretty good. One 
of our customers has sug- 
gested that we expand the 
line and go into making 
other decorative pieces of a 
little sturdier nature . . . he 
suggested brass tables with 
marble tops . . . says marble 


is becoming more fashion- 
able but marble is hard to 
handle and its heaviness and 
price are almost prohibitive. 

DRIVER: Gives him the marble 
bit. 

HENDERSON: Well, these ideas 
are fine, Bruce. Didn’t you 
also have a paint analysis 
ready? 

DRIVER: Explains his formula 
for quality, price, and freight 
combination. 


HENDERSON : Let’s get together 
tomorrow for lunch and go 
over it. 


DRIVER: Fine, J. B. 
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about this merger business. I'd 


can make 


How a nut 


(or break) 


your reputation 


...and even bring in re-orders 


A nut comes loose. A wheel comes off. And down 
comes Billy! No great loss, except perhaps to his 
dignity. But when a lost nut knocks out a rock drill, 
or a tractor, or a piece of the heavy equipment that 
you make—then what? 

Down goes the machine! Down goes production— 
for no telling how long! And down goes your reputa- 
tion as a maker of quality equipment! You can blame 
it on the nut, but your customer blames you! 

This kind of embarrassing and costly “Reliability” 
failure simply cannot occur when you specify Elastic 
Stop® nuts for critical bolted connections. For no 
matter how rugged or repeated the shock or impact, 
no matter how bone-shaking or constant the vibra- 


tion .. . Elastic Stop nuts simply will not work loose! 

Elastic Stop nuts with their exclusive, vibration- 
damping nylon locking inserts are nothing new. 
They have been widely used for over 20 years by 
an increasingly large number of quality-conscious 
manufacturers who have learned that Elastic Stop 
nuts give built-in insurance against product failure 
—the kind of reliability that shows up in customer 
maintenance records and adds up to reorders. Let 
us send you information showing how manufacturers 
have protected the reputation of their products with 
Elastic Stop nuts. Ask for Bulletin 5901. Dept. S47- 
519, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, 2330 
Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey. 


for the ring Q vciiabitie 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


How to Rate Your Buyers vs. Salesmen 


How was the opening of 
the interview? Did it 
seem easy? Was too much 
time spent in chitchat? 
How did the Purchasing 
Agent question? Did he 
ask too many questions 
that led to “yes” and 
“no” answers, thus stop- 
ping the flow of informa- 
tion? 

What cues did he pick 
up? What cues did he 
miss? 

How well did he listen? 


(5) 


(6) 


(7 


— 


(8) 
(9) 


Did he seem preoccupied? 
Did the Purchasing Agent 
help the salesman ex- 
plain himself? 

Was there any evidence 
that the Purchasing Agent 
had difficulty maintain- 
ing emotional control? 
Did the Purchasing Agent 
seem to grasp the central 
idea in the salesman’s 
presentation? 

Did he arrange favorable 
conditions for listening? 
Did the Purchasing Agent 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


seem to confuse facts, in- 
ferences, and judgments 
during the interview or in 
his summary? 

Did you notice any spe- 
cific times when it seemed 
that the Purchasing 
Agent’s personality was 
giving the interview a 
specific flavor? 

What attitude seemed to 
prevail during the inter- 
view? 

How was the interview 
terminated? 


This Is the Wrong Way... 


(Continued from page 26) 


did? Bet she didn’t. Don’t know 
how I can trace him either. 
Damn.) 


HENDERSON: Think about it 
some. Gordon told me some 
about some smaller com- 
panies merging and getting 
closer to the plastics produc- 
tion companies in order to 
compete with the larger toy 
manufacturers. Is that so? 
Heard anything about it? 


DRIVER: No, I haven't. Haven’t 
heard a thing. 
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13,007 Companie 


Now ready for shipment 
... the Record Breaking 
Edition of the NE W 


THOMAS REGISTER 


Industry's Product-Source Authority 


Purchased 48,176 Advertisements, Catalog Pages and Product 
Inserts in the 50" Annual Edition of THOMAS REGISTER to 
help American Industry with its job of product selection. 


In addition to this vast storehouse of 
purchasing information, all the prod- 
ucts of all known manufacturers in the 
United States are listed under one or 
more of the 70,000 appropriate prod- 
uct classifications to provide Thomas 
Register paid subscription clientele 
with the accurate, authentic where-to- 
buy data so essential to their daily pro- 
duction and growth activities. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Send us one copy of the 50th Anniversary Edition of Thomas 
Register of American Manufacturers (4 volumes plus index). 
After receipt of the Register, and upon presentation of invoice, 
we agree to remit Twenty Dollars, transportation prepaid. 


Firm Name 
Street 
City State 
Signed by Date 
ie as Sn saris cseis am en tecain cin wives sine em eta mandi anal ee eee meee ll 


Use this coupon to 
make sure you receive 

your copy of the NEW 
SOth Annual Edition! 
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HENDERSON: I seem to re- 
member Perkins from Ajax 
telling me something about 
Triumph being in on it. 

DRIVER: Oh! 

(Lord, didn’t that guy from Her- 

cules mention something about 

Triumph working with them? He 

also mentioned some other com- 

pany getting into the act. This is 
not my day.) 

HENDERSON: Well, good to 
chat with you, Bruce, and 
bring your paint analysis up. 
Keep your eyes open for new 
ideas. We can use them. 


DRIVER: Yes, sir. 


Britain Prepares 
Its Biggest Sales 
Promotion in U.S. 


New York — Great Britain’s 
biggest promotional effort to 
boost its U. S. sales, which went 
over the one billion dollar mark 
for the first time last year, will 
get off to a booming start in a 
few weeks. 

It will be launched with the 
opening of the British Exhibition 
at the New York Coliseum, June 
10-26, a $3-million display of 
the latest British industrial and 
scientific advances as well as con- 
sumer goods. 

More than 90,000 U. S. buyers 
and some 15,000 Canadian 
buyers have been invited to at- 
tend the 17-day event—the big- 
gest products show ever staged 
in the U. S. by Great Britain. 

The show is sponsored by the 
Federation of British Industries, 
the Dollar Exports Council and 
the British-American Chamber 
of Commerce of New York. It 
will be opened formally by Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Among the technical exhibits 
will be a section displaying the 
Kelvin and Hughes rapid process- 
ing photographic projector, the 
Saunders-Roe Hovercraft, a Hal- 
matic fibre-glass bow section the 
Dowty turbocraft (propelled by 
water jet) the Melrose heart and 
lung machine, a representation 
of the Pilkington float glass proc- 
ess, and Taylor and Hobson tele- 
vision lenses. 

Individual British organiza- 
tions will have exhibits, includ- 
ing the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, the Shipbuilding Con- 
ference, the Committee of Lon- 
don Clearing Bankers, Lloyds, 
and the Port of London Author- 
ity. 

Fifteen leading engineering 
firms will jointly display their 
wares under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Engineering Center. 

Dowty Group Ltd of Chelten- 
ham, one of Britain’s leading pro- 
ducers of jet equipment will show 
latest developments in landing 
gear, variable pitch propellers, 
and engine fuel systems. 

The British Radio Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association also 
will have its latest products on 
display. 

Visiting buyers will be able to 
rest in a replica of the historic 
Coffee House where Lloyds ship- 
ping and insurance business began 
in 1687. There also will be a 
reproduction of the Red Lion, a 
typical English pub, and the fa- 
mous White Horse Cellar, an 


18th century coaching inn. 
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TAYLOR WINTTELD 


H. A. Martin, Purchasing Agent, The Taylor-Winfield Corporation 


“When I buy components... 


| look for HIGH QUALITY STANDARDS” 


.says Mr. H. A. Martin, Purchasing Agent for The See MALLORY for: 
Taylor-Winfield Corporation, shown with his company’s Mercury and Zinc- 
Type ERB press welder. ‘‘We pride ourselves on manufac- Carbon Batteries 
turing quality equipment and have built our reputation & 
along those lines. Because our finished product is only as good Capacitors 
as its components, we demand that our suppliers maintain 
equally high standards of quality and engineering. Mallory Controls 
has supplied us with welding electrodes and holders for 
over 25 years.” Timer Switches 


Vibrators 
Contacts 


P_R. RALLORY & CO. Inc 
Special Metals 
Electronic 


Assemblies 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA Welding Materials 


St. Pete 


Pp >) 


Mt 


Milan 


Dallas Assn. Organizes School 
To Teach Members Public Speaking 


Dallas—Purchasing agents here 
are being given the opportunity 
to improve their public speaking 
abilities. 

The Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Dallas recently organized a 
new group known as the “Speak- 
ers Club.” Sponsored by the 
Educational Committee, its pri- 
mary purpose is to improve mem- 
bers’ public speaking ability 
through practice and corrective 
criticism. 


ber to make at least 12 speeches, 
each designed for a specific pur- 
pose. In addition, the program 
also calls for a Master of Cere- 
monies, Table Topics Master, 
and Evaluator for each main 
speech, and a Chief Evaluator. 
In this way everyone present, 
sometime during the program has 
an opportunity to speak publicly. 

Membership is limited to 30. 
If there is enough demand, how- 
ever, a second group will be 


Los Angeles — Hollywood's 
“Oscar” philosophy has rubbed 
off on the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Los Angeles which pre- 
sented golden “Sammy” trophies 
to five outstanding salesmen. 

These “salesmen of the year” 
were chosen by P.A. association 
members in the Professional 
Salesmen’s Award contest spon- 
sored by the Sales Executives 
Club of Los Angeles. 

Winners, selected in each of 
the association’s five industry 
groupings, were: Aircraft-Elec- 


Electronic Sales Corp., Haw- 
thorne; Metals, Howard Wil- 
liams, Republic Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; Distributors, J. E. Rohr, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Adhesives & Coatings Div., Los 
Angeles; Petroleum, Lee Rosa, 
Westinghouse, Electric Supply 
Co., Los Angeles; Food, Art 
— Millprint, Inc., Los Ange- 
es. 

Purchasing agents received 
salesman appraisal forms from 
the Sales Executive Club to aid 
them in selecting an outstanding 


Plans provide for every mem-| organized. 


tronics, William Doster, Osborne | salesman. Each P.A. nominated 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND *ART BY JACK WOLFGANG BECK 


INLAND 
STEEL 
IS 


—— | 


This is an area full of surprises. Countless books 
have been written about its farm families. Holly- 
wood has capitalized on the color and excitement 
of its State Fairs. Khrushchev marvelled at its 
standard of living—the whole world knows it as 
one of the richest, most fertile areas on the face 
of the globe. But, what many do not know, is 
the dramatic industrial growth of this area— 
an amazing expansion of factories and products 
the value of which now actually exceeds that 
of its farm production! 


Everywhere, one sees factory additions, huge 
new plants, great warehouses. From this land 
and its people come vast quantities of farm 
machinery and equipment—combines, corn 
pickers, planters, tillers, tractors, cribs, feeders 
and brooders. Great structural fabricating com- 
panies build bridges, homes, factories, sky- 
scrapers. Famous-brand furnaces, food freezers, 
washing machines, dryers and home appliances 
go out to every state of the Union. Manufacturers 
of heavy duty industrial machinery, yard hoists, 
derricks, conveyors, pneumatic tools, lathes, 
graveling machines, road-building equipment, 
contribute to the wealth of the area and to our 
economy as a whole. 


And everywhere, Inland Steel Company repre- 
sentatives find a hearty welcome. For Inland has 
served manufacturers in this area—lowa, the 
southern half of South Dakota—and Rock Island 


a ae = aualter 
= — ‘a i 


— a 


= County, 

Illinois— 

since 1893, 

As they grew, 

so grew Inland. 

Here, Inland men called regularly on every 

customer, large and small—maintained close 

personal relationships throughout the years 

—in times of plenty as well as in times of short 
supply. 


The first orders ever received on Inland’s books 
came from Iowa! Today, the original two lowa 
customers, now significantly greater in size, con- 
tinue their customer relationship with Inland, 


Yes, Inland Steel is here. Here, because Inland 
enjoys the friendship of the people of this terri- 
tory and the mutual respect that has developed 
over the years. Here, because here, is a vital 
part of Inland’s future, too. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport + Detroit . Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City «+ Milwaukee « New York « St. Louis « St. Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Inland Steel Products Company 

Inland Steel Container Company* q > 
Inland Lime & Stone Company* 

* Division 

Inland’s Annual Report is now ready. 

For your copy, write to Dept. 106, 


66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 
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Los Angeles Assn. Awards Five Golden Sammies 


one candidate for the awards. 

Salesmen were rated numeri- 
cally, from a possible top 10 
points to a one point low, in 10 
categories: 

(1) Appearance and dress; 

(2) Dependability; 

(3) Relationship with buyer or 
purchasing agent; 

(4) Desire to be of, and ren- 
der, service; 

(5) Organization and use of 
time in sales calls and inter- 
views; 

(6) Knowledge of company 
products, prices, services, sales 
& advertising programs; 

(7) Follow-through to obtain 
maximum results; 

(8) Handling of complaints 
and criticism; 

(9) Knowledge of trade and 
practices; 

(10) Creative selling and ini- 
tiative. 

The Los Angeles Assn. plans 
to make this an annual presenta- 
tion. 


Solid Value Analysis Plan 
Can Win Pay Increases, 
National Lead P.A. Says 


Cincinnati— Want a raise? 
Start a solid value analysis pro- 
gram and keep management in- 
formed of its results. 

A pay increase is sure to fol- 
low, guarantees William A. 
Smith, procurement director for 
the Fernal atomic plant of Na- 
tional Lead Co. of Ohio, here. 

Speaking at a Cincinnati Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Assn. meeting, 
Smith told fellow association 
members that they have “a won- 
derful opportunity” during one 
of the tightest profit squeezes in 
history to show that value analy- 
sis techniques actually can cut 
costs. 

Smith warned purchasing 
agents, however, not to confuse 
value analysis with good buys. 

“Value analysis has to come 
before it is time to buy,” he said. 
“After the requisition is in hand, 
it’s too late for value analysis to 
be of any consequence. 

“Admittedly, good buying 
techniques can help keep your 
company’s costs in line, but it 
will not place you in a better 
competitive position, only allow 
you to approach price equilib- 
rium. To do any real good for 
management, you must go be- 
yond the good buy.” 

Through standardization, co- 
operation, simplified buying rou- 
tines, training and inventory con- 
trol, the proper climate must be 
created. Then, he said, a system 
must be devised to uncover every 
chance for greater buying value. 

This one-two punch, Smith re- 
ported, “has resulted in consist- 
ent savings ranging from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 per year in my 
company plant, where purchases 
now approximate $12-mililion 
annually. 

“Don’t make the mistake of 
assuming that little items can be 
overlooked,” he warned. “The $5 
and $10 per year savings items 
are the average, not the excep- 
tion. 

“Value analysis projects are 
being carried on by every mem- 
ber of our purchasing depart- 
ment’s staff,” Smith said. “Be- 
cause we have sold other depart- 
ments on it, they too are assisting 
and initiating projects.” 
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in our vicinity that we might contact for 


German Typewriter literature? 


J. A. Ryley 

Buyer 

Delco Radio Div. 
General Motors Corp. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


In your April 18 issue you had a photo- 
graph captioned “German Typewriter 
‘Tipp Ex’ lifts errors from page .. .” 
(p. 15). 

We are interested in more informa- 
tion on this method. Are there any agents 


@ Saks 34th (Stationery Department), 
34th at Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
is the exclusive dealer. 


4 our or 5 operations CAN BE 


E-L-I-M-I-N-A-T-E-D 


A soundly engineered two or three step boring head will bore, ream, 
face and chamfer at each level with a single plunging cut. Consolidating 

a series of operations shrinks production costs ... saves you up to 80 
percent in direct labor alone. The benefit of our experience and A 
knowledge of tool geometry is yours for the asking. Ideas, sugges- 

tions, drawings submitted without obligation. THE OK Too. 
Company, INC., 100 Elm Street, Milford, New Hampshire, 


<L>-- milling t& cutters for modern 


SYSTEMS 
MANUAL 


FREE 


RUST-OLEUM 


STOPS = -& 
= RUST <x: 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION +2590 OAKTON STREET + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Reprints Wanted 


Keokuk, lowa 

There was an article in PURCHASING 

WEEK recently concerning reciprocity and 

how this situation was handled by Food 

Machinery & Chemical Corp. (PW, Mar. 

28, *60, “FMC Comes Up With New 
Role for Purchasing”, p. 23). 

We would like two extra copies of this. 

G. S. Thoroughman 

Purchasing Agent 

Hubinger Co. 


Winslow, Me. 

A while ago you featured a two-page 

spread illustrating pamphlets various 

companies had in their waiting rooms to 

welcome salesmen and explain company 

procedures to them (PW, Mar. 14, 60, 

“When the Supplier Salesman Calls, How 
Do You Say Hello?,” p. 24). 

I would appreciate a duplicate copy of 

this issue or the page. 

J. F. Robjent 

Purchasing Agent 

Northeast Division 

Scott Paper Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

I just recently read your article “In- 
ternal Audits (to Measure Your Perform- 
ance) Are Growing—fast; Here’s What to 
Expect” (PW, Feb. 8, 60, p. 38). 

I enjoyed it very much and if tear 
sheets are available, I would appreciate 
receiving them. 

Edward A. Behrman 

Director, Purchasing Services 

The Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada 


@Tear sheet copies of all these ar- 
ticles are still available. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on any 
subject you think will interest purchasing 
executives. While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll publish them 
anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow-Up,” 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Elliott Company chooses 7Z2%¢ Silicone Tape 
for mechanical stability and extended motor life! 


The Elliott Company, a division of Carrier Corporation, has developed the first 
really mechanically-adequate silicone insulation system—with ‘‘Porter’’ Silicone 
Tape. Vulcanized into a void-free homogeneous structure, ‘Porter’ Silicone Tape 
provides outstanding mechanical and sealing properties for applications requiring 
class H insulation. In addition to flexibility and moisture protection, the Elliott 
‘‘Fabri-Lastic’’ system provides durability and toughness as well as excellent 


thermal stability at high temperatures. 


Thermoid Division offers the widest range of silicone tapes on 
the market today. And Thermoid Division engineers are available 
to work with you, as they worked with the Elliott Company, to 
develop Silicone tape with specific characteristics to meet your 


requirements. 


For fresh stocks of ‘Porter’ Silicone Tape or information on 
special design characteristics, write Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., 200 Whitehead Road, Trenton 6, N. J. 


Ask for this free 
brochure with ac- 
tualtape samples. 


THERMO/D PORTER DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with steel, rubber and friction products, asbestos textiles, high voltage electrical equipment, 
electrical wire and cable, wiring systems, motors, fans, blowers, specialty alloys, paints, refractories, tools, forgings and 
pipe fittings, roll formings and stampings, wire rope and strand. 
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John Solech, director of pur- 
chases, was appointed a vice 
president of the Automotive Div., 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 


William C. Cawthon has been 
promoted by Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, from general purchasing 
agent to director—corporate 
purchasing, with responsibility 
for all corporate purchasing ac- 
tivities. E. Lloyd, former director 
of purchasing administration, was 
appointed executive assistant to 
B. W. Bogan, vice president. 


B. A. Carlson was named ma- 
terials branch manager, Elec- 
tronics Div., Chance Vought, 
Dallas. He will direct purchas- 
ing, subcontracting, vendor rela- 
tions, materials planning, inven- 
tory control, and other materials 
activities relating to products 
manufacture. 


B. A. Carlson 


W. C. Cawthon 


R. H. Graham moved up to 
purchasing agent at Geophysical 
Service, Inc., Dallas. L. C. Craig 
succeeds him as materials con- 
trol supervisor. 


Louis A. Little 


ls Named Head Of 
New England Assn. 


Boston—Louis A. Little was 
elected president of the New 
England Purchasing Agents Assn. 
Little, purchasing agent for 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., had been treasurer 
of the group. 

Other new officers include: 
Stuart H. Flanders, Maxim Motor 
Co., Middleboro, Mass., vice 
president; Walter F. Kopke, Jr., 


marecgiemeremecm neem, ag emmmemaamernenemeen 


A. Little 


Plymouth Cordage Co., Plym- 
outh, Mass., treasurer; William 
C. Kendrick, H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Inc., Boston, national director; 
and Warren L. Price, Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Co., Boston, alter- 
nate national director. 

Named directors for two year 
terms were: Russell C. Allen, 
Macallen Co., Newmarket, N. H.; 


Louis 


Edmond E. Hansen, Hersey- 
Sparling Meter Co., Dedham, 
Mass.; and Daniel J. Lewis, 


Christian Science Publishing Co., 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


P. G. Haddock was named 
purchasing agent, Shawnee, Okla, 
plant of Sylvania Electronic 


Tubes, a division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Shawnee. 
W. O. Perry was appointed de- 
partment chief, purchasing de- 
partment, Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


William Paton has been pro- 
moted to manager of purchasing 
department, Kearfott Div., Gen- 
eral Precision, Inc., Little Falls 
N. J. Harry J. Santen has been 
named purchasing agent for 


Kearfott plants 4, 5, and 7 in 
Clifton and Paterson. Francis J. 
Widmayer becomes purchasing 


agent for plants 2, 8, and 9 in 
West Paterson, Paterson, and 
Clifton. 


James W. O’Hara, formerly 
assistant purchasing agent at 
Ladish Co., has been elected vice 
president of Anderson Air Activi- 
ties, Milwaukee. 

Robert C. McAloney was ad- 
vanced to assistant head of the 


central purchasing department, 
Coats & Clark, Inc., New York. 


LIQUID NITROGEN DEMONSTRATION highlighted tour of Consolidated 


Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada facilities at Trail, B. C., by mem- 
bers of the Inland Empire Branch, Washington Purchasing Agents Assn. 


‘es 
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how to get the most 


When your operations call for limited, varied or 
irregular chemical supply, your local distributor 
of Olin Mathieson chemicals is a good man to 
know. He can provide you with chemicals you 
need quickly and economically. He can also help 
you with technical problems that may arise. 

If your operation is such that you can schedule 
the regular use of large quantities of chemicals, 
it is to your advantage to take direct shipment 
from the nearest Olin Mathieson plant. Most 
often, however, services of producer and distrib- 
utor complement each other in providing you 


Trisodium Phosphate e Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated »« Sodium Tripolyphosphate e Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate e Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate e Disodium Phosphate e Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate e Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate e Sulfuric Acid « Hydrofluoric Acid 


Ammonia e Bicarbonate of Soda e Carbon Dioxide « Caustic Soda e Chlorine e Formaldehyde e Hydrazine and Derivatives « Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol « Muriatic Acid e Nitrate of Soda e Nitric Acid « Soda Ash e Sodium Chlorite Products e« Sodium Methylate e Sulfur (Processed) 
Sulfuric Acid « Urea « Ethylene Oxide e Ethylene Glycols « Polyethylene Glycols e Ethanolamines « Glycol Ethers « Surfactants e Ethylene Dichloride 


eal 


for your chemical dollar 


with a coordinated chemical supply tailored to 
your requirements. 

We will be glad to recommend a specific 
purchasing pattern to fit your requirements. 
For a discussion date or the name of your local 
Olin Mathieson distributor, please write. 


Olin Mathieson 


Chemicals Division « Baltimore 3, Md. 


74486 


CHERSECAES 


Sodium Silicofluoride « Sodium Fluoride e Teox® 120 Surfactant 
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Building Sheet 


Is Fireproof 


Asbestos-cement structural 
sheet for interior partitions, 
displays, or utility buildings 
resists fire, vermin, water, 
and high temperatures. The 
sheet, available in 4 ft. by 8 
ft. panels, conforms well to 
irregular surfaces and may 
be cut with a handsaw. 

Price: $80.02 (% in. 
thick) to $122.81 (%4 im. 
thick) per thou. sq. ft. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Dowel Pins 
Kit Has 160 


Kit contains 10 dowel pins 
in each of the 16 most-used 
sizes, in individual compart- 
ments. Diagram in box lid 
shows location of each size 
dowel pin. Kit is a time- 
saver, eliminating trips to 
stockroom. Refills are avail- 
able on request to distrib- 
utors. 

Price: $11.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Producto Machine Co., 
990 Housatonic Ave., Bridge- 
port 1, Conn. (PW, 5/23/ 
60) 


Power Supply 
Transistorized 


Portable, transistorized 
power supply for bench or 
remote programing use has 
continuously variable elec- 
tronic current-limiting  cir- 
cuit. Output is 0 to 40 v. 
de at 0 to 200 ma. The unit, 
which operates silently, meas- 
ures 6 in. by 8 in. by 8 in. 

Price: $159. Delivery: 3 
wk. 

Mid-eastern Electronics, 
Inc., 32 Commerce  St., 
Springfield, N. J. (PW, 5/ 
23/60) 


Container 
Holds 50 Gal. 


Molded polyethylene con- 
tainer has flexible walls and 
steel hoop in rim for rigidity. 
Weighing just 6 lb., the con- 
tainer holds 50 gal. Water- 
proof and impervious to 
chemicals, it is recommended 
for variety of storage jobs. 

Price: $18.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

National Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., 1678 Pershing St., 
Valley Stream, N. Y. (PW, 
§/23/60) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Duplicator 
Makes 120 Copies/Min. 


Electric duplicating ma- 
chine reproduces 120 copies 
per min. by spirit process. 
Each master will make 300 
to 500 sharp copies in 1 to 5 
colors on any weight paper. 
Unit handles paper in sizes 
from 3 in. by 5 in. to 9 in. 
by 14 in. 

Price: $299. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 N. Me- 
Cormick Rd., Lincolnwood, 
ill. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Lamp Guard 
Holds Fluorescent Bulb 


Safety guard of copper- 
coated spring steel wire keeps 
fluorescent lamp in place de- 
spite vibration in plant or 
shop. The holder can be in- 
stalled easily and perma- 
nently, without use of tools, 
to handle 40-watt and 100- 
watt lamps. 

Price: 10¢. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Gets-A-Lite Co., 3865 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, 
I. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Radio Receiver 
Fits in Pocket 


Fully transistorized WVHF 
receiver gives 500 milliwatt 
audio output and can be used 
on standard 2-way mobile 
radio channels. The unit 
weighs just over 10 oz., and 
may be carried in a pocket 
or clipped to a belt. Runs on 
mercury cells or battery. 

Price: approx. $325. De- 
livery: 7 to 9 wk. 

Motorola, Inc., Communi- 
cations and Industrial Elec- 
tronics Div., 4501 W. Au- 
gusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 


Name Holder 
Has 3 Faces 


Transparent plastic name 
label holder has 3 working 
faces to allow name changes 
or display of other items of 
information. Device, avail- 
able in 8-in. and 10-in. 
lengths, comes with inserts 
for handwriting, typewriting, 
or printing. 

Price: 50¢ (8 in.) and 60¢ 
(10 in.) Delivery: 1 wk. 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., New 
Windsor, Newburgh, N. Y. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 
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Precipitator 
Clears Shop Air 


Precipitator removes oil 
mist, smoke, and fumes from 
shop air. Unit, consisting of 
blower, filter, and electro- 
static device, gathers pollut- 
ing particles into the reservoir 
at its base and recirculates air 
—cutting heating and air con- 
ditioning costs. 

Price: $665 (600 cu. ft./ 
min. capacity) and $915 
(1,200 cu. ft./min. capacity). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Air-Maze Corp., 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, O. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 


Millivoltmeter 
Accurate To 2% 


Portable d-c_ electronic 
millivoltmeter has 10 stand- 
ard ranges from 0-10 milliv. 
to 0-300 v. Handle folds 
under device in operation. 
Two feedback loops, one 
with chopper, assure stability 
and accuracy despite line 
voltage variations. Accuracy 
is + 2% of full scale on all 
ranges. Input resistance is 10 
megohms. : 

Price: $290. Delivery: 4 to 
6 wk. 

Metronix, Inc., Chester- 
land, O. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Foot Switch 


Controls 4 Circuits 


Foot switch controls up to 
4 circuits in machine or 
process applications while 
operator’s hands are in use. 
Device has cast iron con- 
struction to minimize floor 
travel, but may be secured to 
floor. Maximum voltage for 
device is 600 v., at 15 amp. 

Price: $21 to $36. De- 
livery: immediate. 

General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady 5, N. Y. (PW, 
5/23/60) 


Toggle Clamps 
Arc Miniaturized 


Miniaturized toggle clamps 
with a rated holding pressure 
of 100 lb. are available with 
either a_ straight vertical 
handle or a “T” handle. 
Small size and adjustable 
spindles of clamps prove use- 
ful in light-duty assembly 
operations. 

Price: $2.15 each. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Detroit Stamping Co., 340 
Midland Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich, (PW, 5/23/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


—_. This Week's 


Product Perspective 


© The lead industry, faced with the problem of a rapid per capita fall off 
in consumption, is looking to an expanded research program to regain lost 
ground—and add new markets. ane 

But like a number of other estab- | U.S. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LEAD 
lished materials that are facing a simi- |"°y'~ 
lar problem, the industry is learning | 
that it’s easier to find new ways to use / 


brand new materials (such as plastics) 
than it is to find new uses for the old 
stand-bys. 

As the chart on the left shows,lead 
was enjoying a slow but steady growth 
(despite the peaks and valleys) from 
1920 to 1950. But then the picture 
changed. Peak per capita consumption 
of 16.4 lb. was reached in 1950, and 
the line has been heading down ever 
since. 

@ Lead has lost a major part of three | 
markets in the last 40 years—white C212) Wi 10s toto its _1950_1955 _1960 
lead for paint, lead foil for cigarette packaging, and lead sheathing for tele- 
phone cables. Although other factors have entered into the picture, the major 
reason for the losses have been economic. Lead wasn’t the cheapest material 
for the job. 

When the paint pigment market started to fall off in the 1920s, increased 
use of tetraethyle lead (gasoline) more than made up for the loss. The lead 
industry, however, found itself facing a similar situation five years ago, when 
lead began to lose ground to other materials in cable sheathing. But in this 
case the industry wasn’t able to increase use in other areas to balance the 
loss—152,000 tons of lead in 1953 against only 65,000 last year. Although 
the lead people claim that their product still makes the best sheathing in some 
cases (notably paper lead cable when moisture resistance is needed), even 
the most hardy optimists don’t think they can ever recapture a substantial 
(if any) part of the lost cable business. 

@ Realizing the need for expanded research, the Lead Industries Assn. 
expanded its research efforts last year in an all-out effort to find increased 
uses for lead. Schrade F. Radtke, research director for the Association, 
reports some gains already. “One cannot expect results overnight, yet 
despite the time required, we have been particularly successful in two areas.” 

The first successful project was an attempt to recapture part of the cable 
business. A joint project between LIA and the John Robertson Co. developed 
a new method of producing lead cable sheathing continuously. The process 
can extrude continuously all known cable sheathing alloys at rates “deemed 
economic, with physical properties at least equivalent to those obtained by 
earlier production methods.” 

The second promising project was in the area of fundamental research. 
LIA developed an ultra low-loss dielectric ceramic—reports that a number 
of companies making dielectric materials are interested in the results. 

@ Here’s how LIA’s research money is allocated: 31.4% is directed towards 
fundamental research, the remaining 68.6% towards applied projects. The 
applied section breaks down into 27.7% devoted to retaining present markets 
(improve existing products and improve competitive position) and 40.9% 
is spent to develop new products. LIA is emphasizing new products because 
it believes that the present markets will hold up (except in certain critical 
areas). But new markets are needed to utilize available production capacity 
and mining capabilities. 

Current research projects will be the new products of tomorrow. Here’s 
a list of some of the more important studies underway: 

Fundamental research: Investigation of the powder metallurgy process 
for producing lead alloys, a study of lead-base alloys, high-emission lead 
compounds, fundamental study of lead organic compounds, and fellowship 
program in ceramics. 

Research to retain present markets: Continuous extrusion of cable sheath- 
ing, lead-coated steel can stock, development of a primer paint incorporating 
lead compounds and water soluable vehicles, study of the electrochemical 
behavior of lead in batteries, and high-speed plating of lead. 

Research for new markets: Investigation of metal-fiber reinforced lead, 
lead asbestos pads for vibration attenuation, lead for sound attenuation in 
architecture, lead chemicals, and organolead chemistry. 


You now can buy colored stainless steel. Allegheny Ludlum is offering 
brown and black—says other colors are under test. Washington Steel Corp. 
is offering 11 standard colors on its sheet and strip. Potential markets: 
building hardware, appliances, auto trim, serving trays, coffeemakers, acousti- 
cal tiles, and furniture. 
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Kit 
Has 94 Hand Tools 


Hand tool set contains 94 
tools, including a _ wide 
range of sockets, for truck 
and tractor maintenance. 
Packaged in a compact, 
heavy-duty tool chest, the 
tools are useful for a variety 
of applications—from igni- 
tion and carburetor opera- 
tions to heavy repairs. 

Price: $297.66. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Owatonna Tool Co., 279 
Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 


Record Form 
Simplifies Payroll 


Record form simplifies 
payroll preparation with 3 
carbon-interleaved sheets: a 
short white form on top for 
the employee, a long yellow 
sheet for individual earnings 
history, and a long pink sheet 
for total payroll history. 

Price: $7.98 per 100, with 
binder. Delivery: immediate. 

Foldaligned Forms Co., 
419 Broome St., New York 
13, N. Y. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Abrasive Disk 
Works Fast 


Depressed-center abrasive 
disk quickly cuts and re- 
moves metal, and reduces 
over-all grinding costs. De- 
vice is designed for grinding 
welds and beveling in fabri- 
cating shops, and notching 
and trimming in foundries. 

Price: $3.46 (7 in. dia.) 
and $4.67 (9 in. dia.). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Abrasive Wheel Dept., 
Manhattan Rubber Div., 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. (PW, 5/23/ 
60) 


Rack 


Holds Containers 


Rack positions parts con- 
tainers for maximum oper- 
ator efficiency. Fitting all 
standard assembly benches, 
the unit holds all hanging 
types of parts containers, 
and can handle other types 
with accessory tray. Rack 
can be mounted 14 in. from 
bench on extension arm. 

Price: $6.25 (rack) and 
$5.30 (arm). Delivery: 1 wk. 

Products for Industry, 
Inc., 1530 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. (PW, 5/ 
23/60) 


DEPTH CONTROL 
SPANNER COLLAR 


Pipe Covering 
Resists Ozone 


Foamed plastic pipe insu- 
lation for use from below 
OF to 220F resists heat 
and ozone. Material will take 
Sharp bends without tend- 
ing to fissure or crack. It is 
recommended for liquid 
cooling and heating lines 
and for industrial processing 
applications. 

Price: approx. 24¢ to 70¢ 
per lin. ft. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Armstrong Cork Co., 
1010 Concord St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Boring Quills 
Adjust Precisely 


Boring quills allow pre- 
cise adjustments to control 
size of holes without loosen- 
ing or tightening screws. 
Hex-key adjustment can be 
used to compensate for tool 
wear on especially fine tol- 
erance jobs. Quills give no 
backlash or slippage. 

Price: from $200. De- 
livery: 3 days. 

Briney Mfg. Co., 1165 
Seba Rd., Pontiac, Mich. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 


Service Counters 
Need No Bolts 


Counters for warehouses 
and storerooms are of bolt- 
less steel construction for 
easy assembly. Available 
with or without doors, the 
units may be joined to form 
a long, continuous counter. 
A wide range of sizes is 
available, in a _ standard 
height of 39 in. 

Price: $100.61 (2 units, 
36 in. by 24 in. each). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Penco Div., Alan Wood 
Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., 
Oaks, Pa. (PW, 5/23/60) 
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Leather 


Leather is made by curing animal 
skins or hides with tannin, a chemi- 
cal substance that renders the material 
more pliable and decay-resistant. 

Tanning is the process of soaking 
hides for later washing, oiling, and 
rolling into finished leather. Soaking 
may be for weeks or months. Rapid 
tanning in strong solutions gives in- 
ferior leathers. 

Principal leather products finding 
general use in industry include: 

(1) Leather board (“imitation” or 
“fiber” leather). A solid paper type of 


board made from pulped scrap leather, 
it is sometimes mixed with jute, wood 
pulp, or kraft paper for hardening and 
stiffening, and is used to make trunks 
and cases. 

(2) Artificial leather. Used for mak- 
ing washers, gaskets, and clutch lin- 
ings, artificial leather is made from 
pulped leather scrap compressed with 
a binder. 

(3) Leather dust consists of the 
light, fluffy fibers blown from tannery 
wheels, and serves as a filler in ad- 
hesives and calking compounds. 
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blindfold 
test was 

inconclusive... 


Can you feel a “difference” in chains? In fact, can you see a difference? 
The only test that proves a difference is the user test. 

Any user will tell you that Rex Chains, for power transmission or 
conveying, will give you more years of dependable service. All we have 
to offer is unmatched quality. Ask your Rex Distributor or District 
Sales Engineer for the Rex Quality Story. CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 
W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. In Canada: write CHAIN Belt 
(Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


REX IS BEST...IN THE USER TEST 
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Miniature thermocouple offers 
very low thermal inertia and per- 
mits probing into normally in- 
accessible locations. Heat resis- 
tant insulating material will not 
melt at under 3,000 F. Device is 
available in total diameters as 
as small as .0062 in. Tubes, Inc., 
Collegeville, Pa. 


Worm gear speed reducers, 
fan-cooled, are available in a 
wide range of types and sizes, 
with torque ratings up to 135,- 
000 Ib./in. Operating at high in- 
put speeds, the devices feature 
automatic lubrication. Link-Belt 
Co., Dept. PR, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Vibrator mixes, pulverizes, 
deburrs, descales, cleans, screens, 
and grades stones, or performs 
surface refinement of metal parts. 
Unit requires no bolting-down, 
and is readily movable. Suspen- 
sion system allows angular 
positioning of tub. Stevenson Co., 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


Power machinery control 
handles operation of punch 
presses, power shears, or molded 
presses, and can run automati- 
cally, semi-automatically, or 
manually. Protectomatic, Inc., 
708 42 Ave. N., Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. 


Electron beam furnace melts, 
alloys, and refines ingots of re- 
active and refractory metals. 
Unit produces highly pure ingots 
up to 4 in. dia, and 14 in. long. 
Design features 2 separate cham- 
bers, one with electron gun, the 
other with mold and metal feed- 
ing mechanism. Each has its in- 
dividual pumping system. NRC 
Equipment Corp., 160 Charle- 
mont St., Newton 61, Mass. 


Ultrasonic materials tester per- 
forms nondestructive inspection 
of metals, plastic, and ceramics. 
Device detects surface or inter- 
nal flaws, measures thickness 
from one side, and determines 
physical and structural proper- 
ties. Circo Ultrasonic Corp., 51 
Terminal Ave., Clark, N. J. 


Vibration transportation simu- 
lator machine (400 lb. capacity) 
simulates acceleration, bumps, 
jars, and weaving typical of rail- 
road freight cars and motor 
trucks. Completely enclosed unit 
produces synchronous circular 
motion in a vertical plane. It can 
be equipped to yield nonsyn- 
chronous motion, out-of-plane 
motions, and vertical linear mo- 
tion. L. A. B. Corp., P. O. Box 
278, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Lathe 
Has Simple Design 


Lathe for polishing, buff- 
ing, deburring, and brushing 
has simplified design and no 
expensive inside-base ad- 
justments. Spindle runs in 
permanently lubricated bear- 
ings within housing. Design 
provides for spindle expan- 
sion. Lathe capacity is 10 
hp to 20 hp. 

Price: $825 (without mo- 
tor). Delivery: 8 wk. 

Murray-Way Corp., P.O. 
Box 180, Birmingham, Mich. 
(PW, 5/23/60) 


Paper 


Price: 


Pressure-sensitive 
protects any type of finish: 
stainless steel, copper, brass, 
or fine polished wood. Avail- 
able in both stretchable and 
nonstretchable varieties, the 
paper applies without wrin- 
kling or bubbling. 
$36.16 (36 in. 
width roll, 100 yd. long) and 
$48.05 (48 in. width roll). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Tech-Industro Co., 415 
W. Pike St., Philadelphia 40, 
Pa, (PW, 5/23/60) 


Protects Finishes 


paper 


Abrasives 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 3 ; 

Electrotyping :s i Oe 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed i S 
& Fertilizer be ; . 

Food 


Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 

Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


Pharmaceutical 
Photographic 
Porcelain Enamel 
Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 
Pyrotechnic 
Refractories 
Rubber 

Shade Cloth 


Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 
Welding Electrodes 
Wall Paper 


Whey, = ~ 


qi 


Electroplating Salts, Anodes 
and Processes 


Organic and Inorganic Dry 


Colors and Dispersions 


FREE! this 16-page booklet 
lists the many chemicals available 
from Harshaw. 


Colors 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR COPY 


Driers and Metal Soaps 
Vinyl! Stabilizers 
Ceramic Opacifiers and 


1945 EAST 97th STREET 


= HARSHAW 


CAN SERVE YOU! 


Harshaw sells chemicals — thousands of them — 
for these and many other industries 


Soaps Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 


Fluorides 
Glycerine 


Preformed Catalysts, Catalytic 
Chemicals 


Synthetic Optical Crystals 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Fungicides 

Chemical Commodities 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


e CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago + Cincinnati +» Cleveland « Hastings-On-Hudson, N. Y. « Houston + Los Angeles 


Detroit « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
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Radial drill bores accurately at 
high speed and performs tapping 
operations without additional 
equipment. Recommended for 
maintenance and manufacturing 
work, the device can drill and tap 
holes up to 2-in. dia. in steel. 
American Tool Works Co., Pearl 
St. at Eggleston Ave., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 


Multi-zone air conditioner, 
available in nominal 25-ton, 30- 
ton and 40-ton sizes, quietly 
handles air in capacities of 10,- 
200 cfm, 12,600 cfm, and 17,- 
100 cfm, respectively. Unit may 
be equipped with steam or hot 
water heating coil for off-season 
or winter heating. American- 
Standard, Industrial Div., Detroit 
32, Mich. 


Hydraulic dock ramp speeds 
freight transfer between loading 
platform and vehicle, and raises 
automatically when vehicle leaves 
dock. Unit adjusts to truck or 
trailer floor level at touch of 
button. Adeco Construction Co., 
Autoramp Div., 216 Crown St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Small hot plate for lab and 
shop precisely provides heat from 
6°C above ambient to 370 C, 
with stepless temperature selec- 
tion throughout its range. Thermo 
Electric Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
697, Dubuque, lowa. 


Disconnecting switch for hori- 
zontal or vertical mounting has 
braidless terminal hinge for 
longer life, and just 2 insulator 
stacks per pole. Device is de- 
signed to isolate power circuit 
breakers, sectionalize transmis- 
sion lines, and open primaries of 
transformer banks. General Elec- 
tric Co., High Voltage Switch- 
gear Dept., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Vacuum pump operates at 
1,725 rpm, has a capacity of 35 
liters per min. (free air), and 
provides an ultimate vacuum of 
50 microns. Recommended for 
the distillation of organic com- 
pounds, the pump also can per- 
form gas transfer, sampling, 
dehydration, and testing. Hevi- 
Duty Electric Co., 4210 High- 
land Blvd., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


One-shot switch-circuit push- 
button assembly for pulse and 
digital systems generates a single 
square-wave pulse synchronized 
with a clock pulse at each opera- 
tion. Pulse frequencies range 
from 4 to 500 kc. Applications 
include data reduction and in- 
dustrial process controls. Micro 
Switch, Freeport, Ill. 
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Surface Grinder 
Will Not Vibrate 


Precision surface grinder 
has direct drive spindle, auto- 
matic forced lubrication, and 
cross feed lock. Longitudinal 
feed is available for either 
right or left hand operation. 
Unit runs without vibrating, 
and features guards against 
dust throughout its design. 


Rust Remover 
Readies for Painting 


Treatment for rusted metal 
changes rust into iron phos- 
phate, an excellent base for 
regular maintenance paint. 
The material also provides a 
good bond between new 
metal and paint. The treat- 
ment has a drying agent that 
cuts its average drying time 


to 6 hours. 

Price: $3.50 (1 gal.) De- 
livery: immediate. 

Rusticide Products Co., 
3125 Perkins Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, O. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Price: $1,350. Delivery: 4 
wk. 

Harig Mfg. Corp., 5751 
W. Howard St., Chicago 48, 
lil. (PW, 5/23/60) 


Fast new 
Signode 
heavy-duty 
tool 


at Lost 
Saves,this much 


strapping 


Air power tensions 114” strapping fast, pulls as much as 3000 
pounds of pre-set tension every time. Feed wheel permits un- 
limited take-up of slack. 


every time it's used 


The FN-114 is the first air power feed wheel 
heavy-duty tensioning tool. It is fast and easy 
to use. In addition to saving time, it eliminates 
waste in the curl of strap which, until now, has 
been a necessary evil in applying 114-inch 
strapping with windlass type tools. 

Additional savings come from the fact that 
the FN-114 takes strapping directly from the 
dispenser—takes out all the slack before the 
strapping is cut off by a quick stroke of the 
handle. 

The FN-114—like other Signode heavy-duty 
tools—is available on an annual rental or sin- 
gle payment basis. Let us arrange a demon- 
stration on your premises at your conven- 
ience. Just write or call. No obligation. 


The powerful FN-114 holds the tension in the strapping while 
the operator applies the seal, using a Signode Model C tool. 
Signode heavy duty air-powered sealers are also available. 


New 114” seal has open flange to permit fast, easy placement. 
This seal or regular thread-on seal can be lithographed with your 
company name, trademark, and colors. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2670 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Sour Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
First in steel strapping In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 
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New Bearing Standards Code Represents Nearly 20 Years Work 


Here’s How the Standard Works 
Example: Bearing Number is 50BC02J0B11 


SECTION 1 SECTION 3 
50BCO2 is the basic number. 0=—normal internal clearance 
50 — 50 mm. bore. and normal tolerance. 


BC = ball bearing, single row, 


non-filling slot, radial con- SECTION 4 
tact. B = specifies manufacturer's gen- 
02 = series number for 90 mm. eral purpose, rust preventa- 
outside dia. and 20 mm. tive, slush, oil-type lubricant. 
wires SECTION 5 
SECTION 2 11 = represents all steel bearing 
J = cage, steel, strip form, cen- parts coated by black iron 
tered by rolling element. oxide. 


Group |, Radial Ball and Roller Bearings 


Section 1 Section 2 Section 3 Section 4 | Section 5 
Basic Number Modification of Internal Lubri- Special 
Design Clearance cantsand Require- 
Bore Type Outside Cage Shields Bearing and Preserva-,| ments 
Sepa- Ring Tolerances tives 


Diameter ra- 
and tors 


Width 


0000 AAA 00 & 


50 BC 02 J 


Seals Modifi- 
cation Clear- Toler- 
ance ances 


AA 4 0 0 a 000 


All letters and numbers refer to written specifications in the standard 


New York—The Americancode, B54.1-1960, has been ap- 
Standard Society is about to pub-proved, and will be available 
lish a new standard designed tonext month. 
simplify ordering and cut inven- The standard identifies ball 
tory requirements of ball andand roller bearings by principal 
roller bearings. The 48-pagedimensions and physical char- 


FZEOO 


SAUED OV RUBBER MOLDS & DIES 


specifying 
Atlantic India... 
really adds up! 


Yes. Atlantic’s collection of rubber molds and dies often 
supplies just the one you need. You save the expense of 
making new molds and dies, and at the same time deal 
with one of the oldest and most reliable manufacturers 
of rubber products. 

Your special problems are in 
good hands at Atlantic India, too! 
Our engineers and laboratory 
technicians are well qualified to 
help you develop special com- 
pounds, molds, and manufactur- 
ing economies for your long pro- 
duction runs. 

Join our mailing list. lf you or 
others in your company would 
like to receive our literature or 
catalog 52, write today. 


Atlantic India Rubber Wks., Inc. 


Producers of the pie line of Rubber Products 


573 West Polk St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


acteristics, and includes such re- 
lated information as recom- 
mended lubricants and greases 
for them. 


RESULT OF 20 YEARS OF WORK 


Sponsored by the Anti Friction 
Bearing Mfgs. Assn., the new 
code represents nearly 20 years 
of continuing effort by industry 
and the armed services. ASA ex- 
pects it to go a long way towards 
providing a “universal language 
for describing and _ identifying 
bearings in order to facilitate 
communication between the user 
and manufacturer.” 

The code also is meant to sim- 
plify the use of interchangeable 
bearings made by different manu- 
facturers. Under the new system, 
bearings with like characteristics 
will have the same classification 
number. 


Here’s how the code works: 


®@ Basic number identifies ball 
and roller bearings by types and 
principal dimensions: bore, out- 
side diameter, and width. 


®@ Supplementary number iden- 
tifies bearing characteristics con- 
ditioned by installation require- 
ments. 


@Structure of the code is a 
system of alternating groups of 
numerals and letters. Each group 
of numerals and letters is called a 
section. All numbers and letters 
refer to one of the 54 tables in 
the standard. The indicators in 
each section vary in number from 
| to 5, depending on the com- 
plexity of the information pro- 
vided. Each section deals with 
one specific subject and must be 
interpreted as a unit. 


When a bearing is standard 
with respect to sections 2 through 
5, no symbol is shown for these 
sections. 

TWO GROUPINGS 

The code divides bearings into 
2 main groups: Group I covers 
radial ball bearings, cylindrical 
roller bearings, and self-aligning 
roller bearings; while Group II 
covers ball and roller thrust bear- 
ings. In the future, other groups 
may be added to extend the range 
of the standard. 

The new code may lead to 
an international standard. The 
International Organization for 
Standardization already has used 
it as the basis for its recom- 
mended international standard, 
now up for ratification before the 
44 member nations of that group. 
Currently, a dozen or more dif- 
ferent systems are in use around 
the world to identify ball and 


bearings. 
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N HACER! : 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 

and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 

Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “'l'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 18 49, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 


Wire motor mounts cut cost, weight, 
and absorb vibration. Shown is a single, one piece welded 
wire/strip assembly that serves a 10tor m 
yuard. Other types, styles can be 

SEND FOR Titchener's Wire/‘ 

Package. Complete facilifie 


lded wire and strip asser 


efitchener 


AND COMPANY 
\ 69 CLINTON STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK ; 
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New Books 


Classics in Management, edited by 
Harwood F. Merrill. Published by 
American Management Assn., Inc., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 
446 pages. Price: $9.00 (AMA mem- 
bers—$6.00). 

This book presents the pioneer 
classic writing concepts that form the 
foundation of modern management 
practice. 


The selections, presented in 
their original form, include “The 
First Inquiry,” by George Alton 
Mayo; “An Address to the Su- 
perintendents of Manufactories,” 
by Robert Owen; “The Essentials 
of Leadership,” by Mary Follett; 
“The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement,” by Frederick Taylor; 
“A Professional Creed for Man- 
agement,” by Oliver Sheldon, and 
much more. 

The creative ideas expressed in 
these selections offer an absorbing 
picture of the development of 
management theory and practice. 


Motor Selection and Application, by 
Charles C. Libby. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 508 
pages. Price: $13.50. 


Here is an authoritative book 
that organizes and condenses in- 
formation useful in determining 
the proper selection and appli- 
cation of electrical motors for 
industrial use. 

This concise source book con- 
tains useful information on pre- 
ventive maintenance, selection of 
equipment for long life, alternate 
mechanical arrangements to com- 
pensate for load change, data on 
motor modifications and enclo- 
sures, etc., plus industrially ac- 
cepted standards of ASA, ATEE, 
and NEMA. Included also are a 
number of tables and charts 
showing limiting factors and al- 
ternate possibilities. 


From the— 
—_____ Association 


Electrical Equipment 


1960 guide contains descrip- 
tions of NEMA Standards Pub- 
lications that cover electrical 
manufacturing equipment. In- 
cluded are: screw-type pressure 
connectors, quick connect termi- 
nals, electric house heating equip- 
ment, high-temperature proper- 
ties of industrial laminates, 
piping systems for steam turbine 
generators (15,000 to 33,000 
kw), etc. A current standards 
price list and the 1960 Guide to 
NEMA Standards can be ob- 
tained without cost from National 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


From the 
——Manufacturers 


Portable Cables 


Gives information on portable 
cords and cables. Includes data 
on insulation compounds such as 
Laytex, Eonite, Kalzone and 
jacket compounds. Tables give 
properties of 600 v_ portable 
cables from single to four con- 
ductor, plus bore hole and mine 
power cables. (52 pages). Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc., Dept. NR-43, 300 Lakeside 
Drive, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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providing various reference in- 


e . f PA y_|plugs, and socket screw keys. Low-Voltage Equipment scription, price, shipping, etc. 
Aids in user value analysis b quip iption, Pp ing, ote 
Profitable Reading for P.A.'s My pete emeraga | Og 


of burners, foaming test appara- 


formation in one source. (82| Ment, including light and heavy|iy., micro burners. titrimeters. 
V-Belts pages). Adv. Dept., Box 1096, duty 


switches, tumbler! etc, (48 pages). Fisher Scientific 


Features pre-engineered data} Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jen- and open-knife switches, circuit Co., 389 Fisher Bldg., Pittsburgh 


for company’s line of V-belts. In-| kintown, Pa. breakers, sectional distribution 19. Pa. 
cludes V-belt drive selection centers, all types of panel-boards ; 
tables hp ratings, etc. All drives — and busway, etc. Gives data on|Machine-Grade Nails 


are based on the premium hp|Cgrbide Tools 
rating. (64 pages). Boston 


Woven Hose & Rubber Div.,| Describes standard lines of| P@8°S): 


American Biltrite Rubber Co.,|carbide throwaway and “on-end” eral 

Boston 3, Mass. inserts, blanks and brazed single- one. 
—— point tools. Includes specifica- 

Socket Screws tions, prices, sharpening and ap- 


application, : ; ; 
ordering, etc. GEC-1100B (84| ,, Chart on machine-grade nails 
Distribution Unit, Gen- 
Electric Co., Plainville, 


Laboratory Supplies 


Covers more than 2,800 items] plication practices, etc. Bulletin] Gives 


selection, pricing, 


discusses all types of shanks, box 
nail, pallet nails, common and 
sinker nails, and shows special 
configurations such as spiral flute, 
annular ring, etc. Back panel 
contains information on nails for 


information on over] specialized applications. Powasert 


including socket head cap screws, | No. MF-260 (36 pages). Wesson| 20,000 items in company’s line} Dept., United Shoe Machinery 
set screws, shoulder screws,}Co., 1220 Woodward Heights|of instruments, appliances and|Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston 
button head screws, pressure| Blvd., Ferndale 20, Mich. laboratory supplies, including de-| 7, Mass. 


Tubing for this job 
must meet the most rigid specs 


This manufacturer of heavy-duty idler rollers has turned to 
increased automation and tighter material specs to improve 
production. Note automatic feed and cutoff of tubing in 
background ... the quick setup for double-end counter- 
boring at the next station. 

Tubing for this job must meet highest standards for uni- 
formity of size, straightness and close tolerance of concen- 
tricity. But where do you find large O.D. tubing to meet 
these rigid specs? At Ryerson, of course—home of the indus- 
try’s tightest quality controls. 

Here you choose from the nation’s largest stocks. And 
you’re assured of consistent quality that is so important to 
meet the demands of automation. The more automated 
your production line, the less chance for visual inspection, 
and the more dependent you are on the consistent quality of 
the raw material. 

So when you next need tubing or help with selection and 
application problems, be “‘Metalogical’’—call Ryerson. 


The type of tubing you need is here 


Carbon Stee! Tubing—seamless and welded, round 
and square, cold drawn and hot finished. 

Alloy Steel Tubing—seamless rounds. 

Fluid Power Tubing—Rockrite cylinder finish, seam- 
less and welded; hydraulic fluid line; seamless and 
welded cylinder tubing. 

Structural Tubing—square, rectangular and round. 
Ledioy”® 170 Tubing—fast machining, 170 sfm. 
Stainless Pipe and Tubing—cold drawn seamless 
and welded. Also welded ornamental. 

Aluminum Pipe and Tubing—all commonly used 
alloys and tempers. 

PVC Pipe and Tubing—time-tested Ryertex®- Omi- 
cron PVC, 


STEEL* ALUMINUM + PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


semenerte RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the > Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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GSA Prepares to 


Ask Bids in July 


On Former Navy Plant at Buffalo 


Buffalo—The General Services 
Administration expects to put up 
for sale in July another large 
plant in this area. 

It is a former Navy-owned fac- 
tory once operated by the old 
Sterling Engine Co. It is now 
being partly occupied by a labo- 
ratory unit of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. 


FIFTH TO GO ON BLOCK 


This 64,000 sq. ft. plant is the 
fifth government-owned prop- 


erty in the Buffalo area which the 
GSA plans to offer for sale or on 
which it actually has taken bids 
in recent months. 

The GSA has set a tentative 
date of July 5 for opening bids 
for the purchase of the former 
Chevrolet Aviation Engine plant 
in Tonawanda. 

A number of Chevrolet execu- 
tives have expressed an interest 
in this plant as it adjoins Chevro- 
let's own Town of Tonawanda 
works. 


P.A. Urges Delaware to Use Central Buying 


Dover, Del.—Centralized pur- 
chasing could have saved the 
State of Delaware more than 
$500,000 last year, Harold F. 
Jones, of Du Pont’s purchasing 
department, told a public hearing 
concerned with Gov. J. Caleb 
Boggs’ proposal for a state De- 
partment of Finance. 

Jones spoke in support of the 
central purchasing phase of the 
Governor’s suggestion. He said 
the state has been paying up to 
twice as much for some com- 
modities as other states with cen- 
tralized purchasing departments. 


Jones referred to a study he 
made of purchase costs by three 
states which have central pur- 
chasing. Listing the three-state 
average price, the lowest price 
and the price paid by Delaware, 
Jones came up with the following 
comparative costs in that order: 

Six volt auto batteries: $11.49; 
$10.98; $15.22. 

Plain envelopes (per thousand): 
$3.50; $3; $6. 

Typewriter paper (per ream): 
80¢; 74¢; $1.58. 

Toilet tissue (per case): $7.10; 
$6.25; $13.25. 


You find Gates Hose where anything flows. The Rich- 
ardson “46” Motor Yacht, made by the Richardson 
Boat Company of Tonawanda, New York, uses Gates 
19-B All Purpose Hose and Engine Coolant Hose on 
each of its twin marine engines. 


Dependable Gates Hose 
makes for “cool” cruising 


Whether it’s for air, water, steam, oil or suction, 
there is a Gates Hose of the right type and size for 
the continued safe performance of all types of equip- 
ment—at sea, on land, or in the air. 


Back of the world-wide acceptance of Gates Hose 
is a continuing program of specialized hose research 
at the multi-million dollar Gates Research Center. The 
aim of this program is to broaden the usefulness and 
lengthen the life of hose for all industries. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Distributors of Gates Industrial Hose are listed in 
the Yellow Pages of phone books in all major indus- 
trial centers. Performance of this product is guaran- 
teed by the World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts. 


The Gates Rubber Company «+ Denver, Colorado 


Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


TPA 471 


Gates industrial Hose 


Made in a Full Range of type 
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and Sizes 


Paper clips (per thousand): 
36.5¢; 33.5¢; 80¢. 

Aspirin tablets (per thousand): 
63¢; 60¢; $1.80. 

“In 1955, I estimated that the 
state could save $500,000 a year 
by installing a central purchasing 
department,” he said. “That fig- 
ure is probably larger today. So I 
say that for as long as Delaware 
delays going to central purchas- 
ing, then for that long better than 
a half-million dollars of savings 
are being passed up.” 

He also cited a wide disparity 
among the agencies on the sub- 
ject of inventory, adding that “‘it 
is my firm belief that there is not 
a single person in Delaware to- 
day who knows how much of the 
taxpayers’ money is tied up in in- 
ventory.” 

He quoted from a report by a 
committee he headed which 
recommended central purchasing 
on the basis of: 

(1) Lower unit cost of com- 
modities. 

(2) Reduction 
cost of buying. 

(3) Standardization of specifi- 
cations. 

(4) Saving in discounts 
through prompt payment of in- 
voices. 


in overhead 


U.S. Adopts New Policy 
Making It Harder to Win 
Tariffs Against Dumping 


Washington—From now on, 
it will be more difficult for U. S. 
producers to win punitive tariff 
duties on competing imports on 
grounds that the foreign competi- 
tion is being “dumped” on the 
domestic market at cut rate. 

Under a new set of regulations 
put out by the Treasury Dept.— 
which, along with Tariff Commis- 
sion, handles such cases—certain 
price differentials will be allowed 
if a foreign competitor is charged 
with “dumping” at less than 
“fair value” in the U. S. 

These involve reductions or 
exemptions for advertising, re- 
search and development, and 
production costs from the foreign 
price which is used as a base for 
comparing the price offered in 
the U. S. 

Actually, the new regulations, 
which go into effect July 5, revert 
back to the cost comparison basis 
in effect before Congress passed a 
substantially tougher anti-dump- 
ing law amendment bill in 1958. 

In its originally proposed regu- 
lations under that law, the Treas- 
ury Dept. announced its intention 
to disallow such cost differen- 
tials. Other provisions of the 
1958 law, however, tend to make 
it easier for a domestic producer 
to file for anti-dumping relief and 
prove foreign competition is sell- 
ing at less than fair value in the 
U. S. These involve mainly com- 
plex procedural rules. 

A further liberalization of its 
new regulations has been pro- 
posed by Treasury Dept. This 
would require the disclosure of 
the name of the domestic manu- 
facturer bringing a complaint of 
“dumping”’—a fact which has 
been kept secret under Treasury 
provisions before and since the 
1958 changes in the law. 

However, the new Treasury 
proposal also calls for the revela- 
tion of the name of the foreign 
manufacturer and shipper, as well 
as the domestic complainant. 
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Plastic Process Permits Molding 
Veneer Products With High Sheen 


Holyoke, Mass.—Adams Plas- 
tic Co. has developed a new 
manufacturing process which per- 
mits the molding of a wide variety 
of products in natural or pig- 
mented laminated veneers such 
as birch, beech, and other suit- 
able woods. 

Adams Plastic, a subsidiary of 
Ekco Products, Chicago, believes 
the new process suggests many 
product applications, heretofore 
limited by costly machinery and 
fabricating operations necessary 
in shaping laminated wood ve- 
neers. 

In the new process, the veneer 
laminations, impregnated with a 
liquid phenolic resin supplied by 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Plas- 
tics Div., are compression 
molded into products reported to 
have outstanding high-strength 
properties and a lustrous, sheen 
finish’ while retaining the natural 


Swiss Firm Opens Plant 
Billed as Most Efficient 


Cement Facility in World 


Dundee, Mich.—A Swiss com- 
pany, Holderbank Financiere 
Glaris, has set up a new cement 
plant here that is being touted 
as the most efficient of its kind 
in the world. 

The almost totally automatic 
plant, built at a cost of $25-mil- 
lion, is now turning out cement 
at an annual rate of 5-million 
barrels. Original production 
goals, set last March, called for 
4'%-million barrels per year. 

Roblee B. Martin, general 
manager, now claims that when 
the $13'4-million worth of auto- 
matic equipment reaches its full 
potential, “we'll be producing 
6-million barrels per year.” 

At an annual rate of 5-mil- 
lion barrels, explained Roblee, 
the cost of building the plant will 
run about $5/barrel of annual 
capacity. Most American cement 
plants figure their building costs 
at around $10 to $12/barrel of 
annual capacity. 

One of the big reasons for this 
amazing plant efficiency, the ex- 
ecutive pointed out, is that most 
of the raw materials needed for 
manufacturing operations are lo- 
cated in the quarry adjacent to 
the facility. 

The top 20 ft. of overburden 
is stripped off. The remaining 
20 ft. of clay is then hauled to 
the clay preparation plant at a 
rate of 2,000 tons/day. This 
leaves a 40-ft.-deep vein of lime- 
stone which may then be blasted 
and hauled to the primary crush- 
er, 100 ft. down in the quarry 
itself. 

At the current production rate 
of 5,000 tons of limestone a day, 
Holderbank officials estimate the 
supply will last at least 100 
years. 

The amazingly compact plant 
needs only 110 production work- 
ers at full capacity—80% less 
than ordinary cement plants. In 
addition to complete manufactur- 
ing facilities, Holderbank also has 
eight 150-ft.-high cement storage 
silos, with 12 more under con- 
struction. 

Four bulk loading points for 
trucks have 100-ft. long, 80-ton 
capacity truck scales. Two bulk 
loading points for rail cars each 


texture and pattern of the veneer 
grain. 

Adams Plastic said the molded 
veneer products have good heat 
resistance, are not affected by 
mild acids or moisture, and will 
not warp, stain, chip, or peel. 
Most product designs that re- 
quire a material which combines 
high-strength with the natural 
beauty of a veneer can be manu- 
factured by the new process, 
designated molded PAKKA- 
WOOD, according to Adams. 


PAKKAWOOD PROCESS developed by Adams Plastic Co. has wide ap- 
plication to molded products such as bowls, trays, gun stocks, handles. 


Metal Works Modernized 


Riverside, N. J.—A _ two-year 


modernization program of the 
wire mill at Riverside Metal 
Works, Riverside-Alloy Metal 


Div., H. K. Porter Co., will be 
completed soon. 

The program was designed 
around the division’s continuous 
casting technique. 

Modernization started in 1958 
with the installation of continu- 
ous casting equipment. Special 
spooling and processing equip- 
ment followed in 1959. Two 
recently completed projects in- 
clude additions to the water filter 
plant and installation of a new 
unit substation. 


ing Company, 


sizes. 


have a 60-ft., 75-ton capacity 
track scale. 
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Cedarapids Super Commander 
Portable Crushing and Screening 
Plant, built by Iowa Manufactur- 
Cedar 
Iowa, produces up to 500 tons per 
hour of crushed and screened 
material in four different product 


There’s a Gates Distributor nearby to show you 
how to reduce drive weight, space and cost with Super 
HC V-Belt Drives. With Super HC, sheave diameters 
can be reduced 30% to 50%, drive space up to 50%, 
and drive weight 20% or even more. 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


Gates Super %> V-Belt Drives 


Rapids, 


This high capacity V-Belt Drive handles 


60% more power in 30% less space! 


Higher Capacity of Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives 
solves complex product-development problem! 


In developing a larger crusher, requiring more 
horsepower, Iowa Manufacturing Company was faced 
with the problem of transmitting 400 hp from a 
higher-speed engine in a space that had been just 
enough for conventional V-belts carrying 250 hp. 

At the higher speeds, centrifugal force made it 
impossible to go to larger sheave diameters to accom- 
modate larger belt sections. A wider span of belts was 
ruled out by Highway Department requirements, 


and off the highway. 


Nation-Wide Engineering Service 


Inc., Denver, Colorado. 
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which restricted overall machine width to eight feet. 

lowa Manufacturing’s designers solved their pri- 
mary problem of transmitting 60% more horsepower 
with new Gates Super HC V-Belts. 

Because Super HC V-Belts have smaller cross sec- 
tion, use narrower and lighter-weight sheaves, pack 
higher hp capacity in a smaller ‘package’ than con- 
ventional V-belts, designers also succeeded in reducing 
drive weight, width and height —a decided bonus in 
equipment that must be moved frequently both on 


Ask your Gates Representative for your free copy 
of “The Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives,” 
or write to The Gates Rubber Company Sales Division, 


TPA 503A 


same hp capacity 
in smaller “package” 


Material Handling Equipment Sales Hit Peak|Inventory Success Story: 


Pittsburgh—Dollar_ sales _ of 
material handling equipment hit 
a nine-month high in March, ac- 
cording to the monthly index of 
Ihe Material Handling Institute. 


MARCH BOOKINGS ZOOM 

March booking zoomed to 
133.60 (1954-100), five points 
over the February figure. C. L. 
Fell, MHI president, noted that 
this is the third straight month 
bookings for material handling 
equipment have come up with 
increases. 

“Business for 


our industry 


thus far this year is running better 
than we anticipated,” Fell com- 
mented. As a result, expansion 
plans for the industry are ex- 
pected to continue “at a strong 
pace throughout the year.” Most 
of these plans, he added, are be- 
ing built around labor-saving 
equipment. 

Fell indicated that hundreds of 
new developments in material 
handling equipment to be intro- 
duced this year will tend to 
further strengthen the industry. 
Many of these will be shown for 
the first time next month at the 


MHI New England Show in 
Boston’s Commonwealth Ar- 
mory. The show is scheduled for 
June 6-8. 


FIRST QUARTER DIP 

The MHI index also reports 
that the dollar volume of busi- 
ness for the first three months of 
1960 is 2.5% below the level 
recorded during a similar period 
in 1959. It also represents 
23.85% of all business done in 
1959 and 31.44% of all work 
received during 1954, the base 
year for the index. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT PRODUCES 


LU 


a 


Skilled QSM metal specialists, working with the best equipment in the business, 
produce aluminum sheet and coil of the finest quality! 

Employing “unique” techniques on this 56”-wide hot mill, operators who have 
the “feel”? for metal turn out quality aluminum that will meet the most exact- 


ing specifications. 


With all our aluminum producing equipment, from cast house to finishing 
lines, located at our modern plant, QSM offers you faster service, more indi- 
vidualized attention and the best in aluminum sheet and coil. Want proof? Ask 
anyone on our growing list of satisfied customers. 
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What can an Economic Order 
Quantity System do for you? 

Cut your company’s inventory 
costs for one thing, say propo- 
nents of EOQ, and, over the long 
run, reduce the amount of cash 
tied up in your inventory. 

Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, liked the idea 
enough to install an EOQ sys- 
tem in 1953—after several years 
of experimenting—with these re- 
sults: 

@49% decrease in inventory 
investments (savings: $183,000 
a year). 


QUAKER STATE METALS CO. + LANCASTER, PA. 
A Division of HOWE SOUND COMPANY 


(0 ees |) 


Mill Producers of Aluminum Sheet and Coil 


Purchasing Week 


@ 53% reduction in amount of 
items stocked. 

@44% cut in purchase orders 
(savings: $13,000 a year). 

@76% cut in back orders. 

@ 55% increase in safety stock. 

But none of these results was 
accomplished overnight—it took 
a great deal of preliminary test- 
ing and coordination before the 
new technique could be integrated 
into the larger purchasing con- 
trol system. 

T. T. Grimshaw, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, and Donald E. 
Lowe, material control super- 
visor, gave purchasing men an 
idea of some of the problems they 
encountered in setting up the new 
system. They told their success 
story at the Purchasing Agent’s 
Association of Los Angeles Pro- 
fessional Development Clinic. In- 
cidentally, they got the idea—as 
far back as 1949—from a talk at 
the Clinic delivered by D. B. 
Henderson, of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


HOW SYSTEM WAS PUT 
TO WORK 


The first step that had to be 
taken before the formula could 
be applied, according to Grim- 
shaw and Lowe, was to make a 
comprehensive inventory analysis. 
First, they had to break down 
their inventory into groups of 
high, medium, and low-dollar 
volume. Inventory items with the 
highest dollar tags then got the 
EOOQ treatment. 

The formula they used is the 
standard: 


Q = 7 


where Q is the most economical 
order quantity in dollars 

A is the average annual usage 
in dollars 

B is the cost of a purchase 
order in dollars 

I is the inventory carrying cost 
in per cent of inventory cost 

SoCal uses 15% in the formula 
to cover the cost of carrying in- 
ventory. These costs include, re- 
turn on investment, insurance 
taxes and obsolescence. Some 
firms use figures as low as 8%, 
or up to 35%. The order cost 
is figured at $2.50 per additional 
purchase order (other firms use 
as high as $6.00 per additional 
order). 


ANNUAL REQUIREMENT 
CONTRACTS 


The EOQ formula, however, is 
just one part of the entire con- 
trol system, Grimshaw and Lowe 
stressed. Another important fea- 
ture of the plan, they pointed 
out, is annual contracting for 
major purchase items. This cuts 
paperwork and simplifies the 
whole ordering process, so that 
EOQ’s are even more effective. 
However, SoCal takes delivery 
of the blanket order over periods 
of several months—so that ware- 
house (and balance sheet) aren’t 
clogged with stock. 

Annual requirement contracts 
also have eliminated a lot of 
routine follow-up-logging, post- 
ing, actual ordering, and invoice 
details, Grimshaw and Lowe 
pointed out. Moreover, expediting 
efforts are needed only when the 
safety stock (minimum level) is 
threatened. Because Purchasing 
can keep a better eye on danger 
situations in the inventory, stock 
outs have been reduced. This is 
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Southern Cal Gas Uses EOQ Formula 


important, because it affects con- 
tinuous gas service to customers. 

Annual contracts have some 
other advantages, too. It’s not 
necessary to go through the whole 
purchasing decision-making proc- 
ess every time an order is issued. 
This saves the P.A. time and 
worry. Decisions on price and 
source need be made only once 
a year in many cases. As re- 
quirements arise, the actual orders 
can be put through at the clerical 
level without delay or manage- 
ment trouble. With pre-pricing 
and pre-sourcing, the order typist 
and mailing clerk are the only 
purchasing people who see the 
purchase order before it’s mailed 
to the supplier. 

These operating economies 
build up big savings. In 1953, 
before adopting EOQ, the Pur- 
chasing Department issued 11,- 
700 orders for standard or regular 
use materials. In 1957, when the 
system was well established, the 
comparable figure was 6,545, a 
reduction of 44%, though the gas 
system had increased its material 
requirements greatly. 

At $2.50 per purchase order, 
this represents an annual saving 
of $13,000. Savings on reduced 
_inventory investment ($183,000 a 
year) helped pay for a new ware- 
house building that cost $1-mil- 
lion. It’s a 100,000 sq. ft. single 
story building with the latest ma- 
terial handling tools. The efficient 
inventory layout allows SoCal to 
operate with one-third fewer 
stock keepers than before. 


SoCAL’S RAPID GROWTH 

These accomplishments are all 
the more impressive in the light 
of the company’s rapid growth. 
It may even be that this rapid 
growth dictated the change that 
made these accomplishments pos- 
sible. Since 1950, the company 
has doubled the size of its op- 
eration—and management ex- 
pects the system to double in gas 
consumption within another 15 
years. 

The SoCal network covers a 
vast territory—the booming lower 
portion of California—and thus 
supply and maintenance are on 
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USED or RESALE 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 
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SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER. . . PURCHASING WEEK 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives .. . the men that have 
the authority to say “‘yes’’, 


For quick economical results . . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. .. at the low, low, rate of $12.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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a critical day-to-day basis. Con- 
struction can’t be delayed by ma- 
terial shortages and, of course, 
emergency repair parts must be 
in stock at all times. Though 
the speedy turnover in operating 
materials helps keep stock from 
sitting around the warehouse for 
long, the purchasing operation 
must run at a minimum cost. 
Utilities are always under the 
regulatory commission’s eye for 
waste and inefficiency. 

The company’s stores opera- 
tion is centralized in one ware- 
house and pipe yard in Los An- 


geles, with 50 smaller storerooms 
located throughout the system. 
All of these storerooms receive 
their material and pipe from the 
central warehouse. Supplies are 
delivered on a daily basis to 35 
of the storerooms located within 
a 100-mile radius of Los Angeles. 
The inventory system allows 
headquarters to replenish each 
night the material used the pre- 
vious day by the construction 
crews. Deliveries are made before 
the crews go out in the morning; 
outlying bases get weekly de- 
liveries. 


Box Score 


Here’s SoCal’s Inventory Success Story in a nutshell: 


1953 1959 Difference 
No. of Items in Stock 15,000 7,000 —53% 
Value of Inventory $2,500,000 $1,380,000 —49% 
Average Monthly Issues $550,000 $565,000 + 3% 
Safety Stock $550,000 $850,000* +55% 
Back Orders 170 40 --76% 
Working Stock $1,375,000 $425,000 —71% 
Material Rec’d Reports 16,000 12,000 —25% 


*Safety Stock equal to 12 month’s average monthly issues. 


4 COMMON PROBLEMS 
IN LABELING 
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1. THE LABEL CURLS — If this happens immediately after appli- 
cation, don't blame the adhesive. Such things as paper coating, 
grain, ink or die-cutting may be at fault. If you're stuck with a 
huge inventory (it always happens), your Arabol representative 
may be able to save the day by prescribing an adhesive with higher 
solids, for faster rate of set. Or perhaps he'll offer helpful sug- 
gestions on machine adjustment. 


(and how the Arabol man helps you solve them) 


poe <s te 
2. THE LABEL FALLS OFF — This usually happens at the worst 
time — after your bottle reaches the customer. There are two 
possible reasons: (1) a special silicone coating on the glass is 
preventing proper adhesion ; or (2) if hot liquids are being packed, 
the adhesive is crystallizing before it forms its bond. The solution? 
Call your Arabol man. He'll have the formula adjusted so that 
you get proper adhesion. 
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3. THE LABEL BLISTERS — Spotty application of adhesive may 
be to blame. If so, your labeling machine probably needs adjust- 
ment. The bottle is often the culprit, too. Its surface may contain 
bulges or hollows. Or, once the adhesive is applied, the label's 
printed side may expand or contract at a different rate from the 
underside. Your Arabol man can usually make the diagnosis and 


prescribe the cure. 


4. THE LABEL IS DISCOLORED — Sometimes unsightly spots ap- 
pear immediately after the label has been applied. Or, they may 
crop up weeks later in storage, especially when humidity is high. 
Either way, something has happened to cause a chemical reaction 
between paper, ink and adhesive. The solution may call for an 
adjustment in your adhesive formulation. A problem like this 
requires some canny sleuthing, but your Arabol man is up to it. 


THE BEST WAY to solve adhesive problems is to prevent them from happening. 
You can begin by telling us all the conditions your adhesive must meet—in your 
plant, in transit and after it reaches your customer. You may not be aware of how 
important some of these conditions are. To help you understand them more fully, 
we have prepared an interesting booklet that has saved many of our customers 
no end of aggravation—and money. It’s called “HOW TO BUY ADHESIVES— 
23 BASIC YARDSTICKS.,” It makes interesting reading. Send for it today. 


ARABOL 
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ADHESIVES 


14 PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES TO SERVE YOU ON A LOCAL BASIS 

THE ARABOL MFG. CO., 110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES e ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON * PORTLAND, ORE. « ITASCA AND McALLEN, TEX 
CINCINNATI « DENVER « TAMPA « LONDON, ENG. 


Answers Change Purchasing 
‘ Forms at Consolidated Corp. 


Los Angeles— Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp. Recently took a good 
look at the cost of purchasing forms, and 
came up with a few changes that spell 
dollars saved and problems eliminated. 

P.A.’s in seven divisions were quizzed 
on ways to cut costs on forms being used. 
rheir answers resulted in a program that 
D. J. Leeman, manager of systems and 
procedures, estimates will save 40% of 
the $12,000 annually spent on purchasing 
forms. Here are some of the changes the 
P.A.’s recommended: 

@ Eliminate use of die impression on 
purchase order master, rejection order, 
and receiving report. 

®@ Discontinue use of red ink on change 
orders, receiving reports, etc. 

@ Drop use of follow up P.O. copy. 


© Substitute colored paper for colored 
ink on receiving report sets. 

Specifically here are the changes now 
going into effect on various forms: 

Purchase Order Master: Instead of hav- 
ing P.O. numbers die-impressed, num- 
bers now will be typed in. By having the 
typist enter numbers in addition to other 
information which must be typed, a press 
run to have the number die impressed is 
eliminated. This removes the need for 
removing and then replacing slip sheets 
in master units. 

A P.O. number will be printed on 
master during regular printing, but this 
is just a guide for the typist, and the 
number must be typed in order to be 
recorded on purchasing form. A_ by- 
product of the change is addition of the 
division number, which quickly identifies 
the order for correct delivery. 

Purchase Order Run-Off Sets: Colored 
ink is eliminated. The address of the divi- 
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Quiz of P. A's Gets Cost-Saving Replies 


sion, shipping schedule and other items 
that purchasing agents wanted to empha- 
size were printed in red ink, causing a 
second press run. Items that need 
attention now will be boxed or empha- 
sized in some other way, saving the cost 
of second press time. ! 

One copy of the forms in the run-off 
sets has been eliminated. Six copies were 
made—vendor copy, acknowledgment 
copy, purchasing copy, commitment copy, 
numerical copy, and follow up copy. The 
follow up copy has been dropped, and 
the buyer will follow up on the purchas- 
ing copy. 

Change Order Run-Off Sheets: Red ink 
is eliminated. The words “change order” 
were printed across the order in red ink. 
Now “change order” will appear in black 
ink, avoiding a second press run. 

Receiving Report Run-Off Set: Colored 
ink is eliminated in favor of colored pa- 
per. The set will be printed with black 
ink on different colored paper rather than 
using colored inks on white paper. The 
different copies thus remain distinctive 
and three press cleanups are saved for 
the four copy set. 

Rejection Order Master: Number will 
be typed instead of die-impressed. 

Rejection Order Receiving Report: 
As on regular receiving, cost will be re- 
duced by changing to black ink on col- 
ored paper rather than colored inks on 
white paper. 
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Court Upholds Frigidaire 
By 3-2 Vote on Excise Tax 


Washington—U. S. Court of Claims 
has ruled 3-to-2 in favor of a lower excise 
tax for manufacturers who make refunds 
to retailers out of the sales price they 
pay for an article. 

In a case involving General Motors’ 
Frigidaire Division, the court said the 
manufacturer can deduct from the price 
of the refrigerator—when he is calculat- 
ing how much federal excise he owes the 
government—the amount he refunds to 
the buyer under a cooperative advertising 
plan for the purchase of local newspaper 
ads. 

The dissenters said the new ruling is 
contrary to a 1958 decision, which the 
Supreme Court did not disturb, involving 
a similar issue on warranty refunds. 


* 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


This transfer molded part is one of 10 
Tormat memory blocks in the Seeburg Selec- 
tomatic 200 phonograph. The Chicago 
Molded body involves closest tolerances at 
10 key spots on each side of the blocks. Fine 
detail and dimensional stability, good dielec- 
tric properties and high moisture resistance 
are also required. CMPC is producing thou- 
sands of the unit from an 8-cavity mold. You 
can Purchase For Profit, too . . . specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1020-3 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 


NAPCO Division Plans 


Operations in India 


Detroit— Detroit Bevel Gear Co., 
division of (NAPCO) industries, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will shift part of its manu- 
facturing operations to Chembur, near 
Bombay, India. 

The company issued a flat denial to 
rumors that it would shut down its plant 
here and move everything overseas. 

“Only a part of the machinery, total- 
ing 5,000 tons, will be shipped to Chem- 
bur,” a company spokesman declared. 
“This,” he added, “will be replaced by 
other equipment for the manufacture of 
a new line of industrial and agricultural 
machinery parts.” 

The new overseas plant, Detroit Bevel 
Gear (India), Ltd., now 60% on the road 
to completion will be owned jointly by 
the American firm and an Indian com- 
pany, Bahri-Automobile Corp. The new 
plant will have an initial capacity of 10,- 
000 tons of gears, crown pins, universal 
joints, and other auto parts. 
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Late News ; 


n Brief 
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C&O Acquires Control of B&O 


New York—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad last week accepted 
a Chesapeake & Ohio Railway bid to acquire control of the B & O 


through an exchange of stock. 


Consolidation of the two roads, termed “a natural consequence of 
this agreement,” would create the nation’s second largest single rail 
carrier with some 17,294 miles of track. The move is still subject 
to approval by stockholders of both roads and the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 


TWA Directors Okay Merger 
New York—The Trans World Airlines board of directors last 
week approved a merger with Northeast Airlines in a move aimed 
at complementing the two carriers’ increased volume with a little 


net profit. 


The new line, to be known only as TWA, would provide both 
carriers with a better balanced route schedule, a TWA spokesman 
said. Currently, TWA operates transcontinental flights across the 
U. S. Addition of Northeast’s New York-to-Miami service would 
add this heavy winter business to TWA’s otherwise slack winter 


schedule. 


No Post-Summit 


Jitters in Sight; 


Scare-Buying Out, Economists Say 


(Continued from page 1) 
on these three major proposi- 
tions: 

@ The U.S. currently has a lot 
of unused capacity; that in itself 
is a pretty good shock absorber. 

@Larger manufacturers have 
better inventory control systems 
than ever before. In other words, 
they’re more calm and sophisti- 
cated about their needs. 

@ Unless the world situation 
gets much gloomier, high interest 
rates will continue to nip hasty 
buying in the bud. 

Economist Keezer 
summed it up this way: 

“I doubt if the world is going 
to rip apart at the seams quite as 
badly as the first shock of the 
Summit smashup would suggest. 
So I am not expecting a panicky 
rush to hoard. But it looks to me 
as though Mr. Khrushchev has 
given our defense expenditures 
another unwelcome jolt which 
will have some tendency to ex- 
pand business and tighten up 
prices in a wide zone. This will 
give another expansive impulse 
to what already is an expanding 


succintly 


economy.” 
Most economists foresee a 
modest inventory expansion— 


along the lines suggested by 
PURCHASING WEEK’S latest sur- 
vey. But it would have happened 
anyhow, they think. 


Washington — Government 
economists are engaged in spir- 
ited discussions in a dozen agen- 
cies about the impact of the East- 
West Summit blowup in Paris 
last week. 

There were no real signs of 
significant scare buying in the 
sensitive commodity markets or 
elsewhere. Certainly there was 
nothing in the near future to in- 
dicate a scare of the proportions, 
say, of a Suez or Lebanon crisis 
—let alone Korea. 

A top government economist 
who keeps close watch of the 
day-by-day situation said, “As 
far as I can see, people are still 
governing their inventory policy 
by keeping an eye on sales of fin- 
ished products.” He still fore- 
casts some increase in inventories 
generally over the next few 
months, but no big surge in buy- 
ing. He dismissed the idea of any 
real scare buying now. 

Even before Eisenhower 
packed up and headed for home 
with his hopes dashed for becom- 
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ing the peacemaker of his times, 
his Administration business ex- 
perts had reached some general 
conclusions. 

They saw no immediate radical 
change in the business situation. 
There was no suggestion of any 
economic crisis. They noted that 
some commodity prices jumped a 
little following the first bad news 
from Paris, and increased activity 
in defense stocks jiggled the stock 
exchanges. 

But these were dismissed as 
only first reactions that could be 
expected. The big uncertainty is 
over what happens next. 

The economists feel the answer 
to that question hinges on the de- 
gree of international tension and 
what happens to national defense 
spending. 

One thing is unanimously ac- 
cepted: The effect of any continu- 
ation of tense international rela- 
tions will have its economic im- 
pact on the side of expansion of 
business. 

“Whether this expansion will 
be trivial, moderate, or significant 
depends upon the international 
picture,” says a Federal Reserve 
Board economist. “If we see a 
quick calming down in interna- 
tional relations, the outlook for 
a continued modest rise in busi- 
ness this year probably will re- 
main unchanged.” 

However, he feels that there 
could be a “sizable expansion of 
business activity” if tension re- 
mains high and we move from 
one crisis to another. 

This view is backed up by 


(Continued from page 1) 
1956-57 boom. Tighter inventory 
control, ample suppliers’ stocks, 
tight money, and stable prices 
are mentioned as also being be- 
hind the trend. 

@ Shortages — For the most 
part, the knotty shortages of the 
past year have all but disap- 
peared. But a few trouble spots 
still remain—particularly in some 
chemical areas. 

@ Current stocks—lIn terms of 
physical volume, inventories are 
fractionally below 3 months ago 
—and about equal to year-ago 
levels. In terms of days’ supply, 
the current picture shows inven- 
tories slightly below both 3- 
month ago and year-ago levels. 

@Future inventories—P.A.’s 
expect October 1960 stocks to 
ease a bit below current levels 
and October 1959 levels. It in- 
dicates that current stepup in 
buying is designed to meet pro- 
duction needs—rather than to 
build up inventories. 


BUYING PLANS 


A closer look at the near-term 
buying outlook reveals some dif- 
ferences in plans of hard goods 
and soft goods purchasing execu- 
tives. 

On the side of buying step- 
ups—the per cent of hard goods 
P.A.’s who expect to boost pur- 
chases (32%) is somewhat higher 
than the similar soft goods group 
(22%). 

But this is being offset by the 
bigger percentage of hard goods 
P.A.’s who expect declines. 
Some 19% of the hard goods 
buyers expect to cutback pur- 
chases compared to only 14% 
of the soft goods buyers who 
expect decreases. 

A point of similarity: In hard 
goods, P.A.’s expecting to boost 
buying say increases should av- 
erage around 20%. That’s not 
far different from the 24% av- 
erage rise noted by soft goods 
P.A.’s. 


Commerce Dept. officials. They 
note that even before the Summit 
meeting, continued inventory 
buying was expected to move up 
although at a much slower pace 
from that in the first quarter of 
the year. 

One official says, however, that 
a continuation of international 
tensions “could lead to higher 
inventory buying across the 
board.” This would of course 
be exacerbated if any wave of 
scare buying should develop 
later. The first industries that 
would probably be affected would 
be metals and machinery. 


Seaway Shipping 


(Continued from page 1) 
Bulk cargo shipments, however, 
were not affected immediately. 

A temporary injunction against 
picketing granted to an Erie, Pa. 
shipping firm late last week 
forced work resumption at that 
port where stevedores had also 
declared a strike. 

Detroit also remained in oper- 
ation since the port’s two main 
terminals contract their workers 
through a Teamsters local and 
not the ILA. And a Teamsters 
spokesman said the union would 
work straight through the ILA 
dispute to unload as many ships 
as possible at the terminal. 

This was expected to pose a 
traffic jam in the Detroit River 


Tags Set to Rise 


as ships heading for other ports 
sought space at Detroit harbor 
terminals. 

Behind the current labor un- 
rest is the ILA drive for wages 
on the Great Lakes comparable 
to those at deep water ports. 

The basic rate on New York 
docks, for example, is $2.95 per 
hour and on the gulf waterfront, 
$2.75. The average rate at Lake 
ports is $2.33. The ILA is seek- 
ing the Gulf rate. 

Employers and the union had 
reached a tentative agreement in 
Milwaukee early last week based 
on a 55¢ three-year contract 
which would have given long- 
shoremen a $2.90 per hour mini- 


The number of anticipated 
changes (both up and down) by 


principal category of item is 
listed in the table below: 

Increases Number 
Iron and steel products.... 44 
Packaging materials ...... 37 
UN Tes aie ot Se a 5 31 
Basis chemticals ......5.- 28 
EE 5k oa aad ged aaa’ 27 
Controls & instruments... 21 
Maint. eqpt. & supplies... 21 
ener GONES 2... iccwcecs 20 
Electric motors .......... 18 
Nonferrous metals ....... 18 
Machine tools ........... 17 
Office supplies & eqpt...... 17 
Power and fuels.......... 15 
Lubricants & equipment... 15 

Decreases Number 
Iron and steel products.... 35 
Packaging materials ..... 25 
Power and fuels......... 20 
ee 19 
Nonferrous metals ....... 18 
eer 17 
Lubricants & eqpt. ....... 13 
Rubber goods ........... 12 
EL. arts vag 4a wibalt 5% 11 
Electric motors .......... 10 
Maint. eqpt. & supplies... 10 
Machine tools ........... 9 
Office supplies & eqpt...... 9 


SMALLER INVENTORIES 


The view that has been in- 
creasingly recognized, namely, 
that industry is operating on 
smaller inventories, is more than 
borne out by the survey. Three 
out of four purchasing agents 
report that their companies are 
getting along on a lower day’s 
supply. 

An overwhelming 93% of 
those paring inventories give 
credit to tighter inventory con- 
trols. Reliance on ample sup- 
plier’s stocks isn’t far behind— 
and is mentioned by 71% of 
those P.A.’s who say they are 
getting along on lower stocks. 

Surprisingly enough, one out 
of every five respondents note 
tight money as a reason for cut- 
ting inventories. This lends sup- 
port to the feeling that money 
rate trends play an important 
role in inventory fluctuations. 

Price stability is mentioned as 
a factor by one out of every five 
inventory-cutting purchasing ex- 
ecutives. Without fear of infla- 


'|No Steam in P.A. Buying Plans, PW Survey Says 


tion, P.A.’s report less need for 
price hedging. 

For the 25% of the respond- 
ents who report they have not 
been able to cut down on days’ 
supply—these reasons are given: 
Company policies (by 51% of 
these P.A.’s); rock-bottom inven- 
tories (24%); supplier difficul- 


ties (18%); anticipated price 
rises (14%). 
SHORTAGES 


Items in tight supply are not 
very numerous. All in all, P.A.’s 
note only 57 instances. These 
tend to fall into 6 major in- 
dustrial groups: 


Iron and steel products. .. 15 
Basic chemicals ...:.....; 15 
Coal tar chemicals....... 11 
Electrical machinery, equip- 
Se OMG. SK o'wan's aren 6 
Nonferrous metals ....... 5 


Nonelectric machinery, etc. 5 
INVENTORY OUTLOOK 


The trend toward lower in- 
ventories still hasn’t run its full 
course—if P.A.’s future inven- 
tory plans are any indicator. 

Purchasing executives asked 
to estimate how October, 1960 
inventory levels will stack up 
with current and October, 1959 
levels, lined up as follows (stated 
in terms of percentages): 

Oct. °60 Compared to 
Current Levels 

Below: 28.6% 

No change: 46.8% 

Above: 24.6% 

Oct. ’59 Levels 

Below: 31.7% 

No change: 41.7% 

Above: 26.6% 

In both instances, those an- 
ticipating “no change” make up 
the largest group. Equally signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that 
P.A.’s anticipating cutbacks out- 
number those anticipating inven- 
tory buildup. 

This latter fact indicates some 
further inventory paring in the 
next few months. 

However, it probably will be 
slight. Declines, where noted, are 
relatively small. And they'll tend 
to be muted by the large number 
of P.A.’s who anticipate no 
change. 
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You See What's Happening At A Glance! 
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3% BOARDMASTER Visual 
Saves You Time, Money. 

¥%& Gives Graphic Picture of Your 
Operations. Stops mixups. 

¥%& Simple to Operate. Write on 
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This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective “~~” 


(Continued from page 1) 
up to about a 63 days’ supply. Today—even with all the strike 
shortages made up—the figure is only 53 days. 

No wonder then that all the glowing beginning-of-the-year 
forecasts went awry. They were based on old inventory-produc- 
tion relationships which called for over a two-month supply. 

If the old relationship had held—and we were now at a 63 
days’ supply—manufacturers’ inventories would be about $10- 
billion more than they are today. 


THE REASONS: The PW survey above gives some hints as to 
why the lessening need for large inventories. 

Purchasing executives queried by the survey were almost unani- 
mous in crediting better inventory controls as the key reason for 
current lower levels. The fact that fast growing electronic data 
processing (EDP) is included in this category would indicate that 
the full effects of better inventory control have yet to be felt. 

But controls aren’t the whole answer. For no matter how good 
a system you have, it won’t work unless supplies are readily avail- 
uble and prices stable. And these two factors are beyond the scope 


of any fixed control system. 


That’s probably why so many P.A.’s noted that only the happy 


combination of better controls, 


product availability and stable 


prices enabled them to pare stocks. 


« 

IMPLICATIONS: Assuming international tensions don’t upset 
the applecart, the new policy indicates: 

® For the near term—Inventories are destined to remain a 
neutral factor in determining the level of business activity. This 
means that the second term in the traditional business equation 
(final demand + inventory change — production) will be zero. 
When production rises, it will be only because final demand has 


gone up. 


© For the longer pull—Inventory restraint can help ease the 
effects of the familiar “inventory cycle.” With stocks remaining 
close to minimum levels, there’ll be less likelihood of the wide 
inventory swings of the past decade. Thus, sharp declines—like 
the $7-billion inventory paring of early 1958—may be a thing 


of the past. 


Mayor Poulson Welcomes P.A.s As 
45th NAPA Convention Opens in L.A. 


Los Angeles—More than 
2,000 purchasing agents settled 
down to the task of “Improving 
Purchasing Performance” today 
as the 45th annual convention of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents got underway 
here. 

P.A.’s from every state of the 
union, Canada, and Great Britain 
were welcomed to Los Angeles 
by Mayor Norris Poulson, who 
was followed to the rostrum by 
outgoing NAPA president 
Thomas O. English. English led 
a list of major speakers with his 
address, “Is Your Progress Show- 
ing?” 

E. Benton Long, U.S. Lime 
Products Div., the Flintkote Co., 
is general chairman, and Victor 
Quam, County of Los Angeles, 
is general program chairman, of 
the four-day event, which got 
underway officially yesterday 
with a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
at the Inform-A-Show. 


PRODUCT ON VIEW 


Some 50 major exhibitors are 
taking part in the Inform-A- 
Show, where convention-goers 
and close to 1,000 guests may 
view a wide range of products 
and product applications. 

Other featured speakers at this 
morning’s opening session in- 
cluded Rudolph Bannow, presi- 


dent, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and George 
Romney, president, American 


Motors Corp. 


This afternoon, the nation’s 
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buyers will split into their re- 
spective industry buyer group 
meetings, which will be followed 
by various commodity forums, 
dealing with containers, fuels, 
nonferrous metals, paper, and 
steel. 

Tuesday morning’s program 
will be devoted to “After-Break- 
fast Workshops,” which will give 
all delegates a chance to partici- 
pate in discussions of the various 
problems their profession is fac- 
ing today. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


P.A.’s attending some of these 
panel-type discussion groups will 
hear such speakers as C. Warner 
McVicar, directors of purchas- 
ing and traffic, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., and E. F. Andrews, director 
of purchases at Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. 

Andrews and McvVicar will 
handle the topic of “Purchasing 
Manuals” in their workshop. 
Other workshops will deal with 
“Reports to | Management,” 
“Evaluating Purchasing Per- 
formance,” “Selecting Purchasing 
Personnel,” as well as other 
topics. 

Also featured on Tuesday’s 
agenda, will be the annual ban- 
quet and presentation of the J. 
Shipman Gold Medal Award. 
High spot of the Wednesday 
morning’s closing program will be 
a panel discussion by leading 
economists who will discuss the 
American business and economic 
outlook. 


Flying Tigers Shoot for Lower Cargo Rates 


(Continued from page 1) 
through” period—when many 
lines will get delivery on huge 
jet airfreighters. But Prescott, 
who follows in the original Claire 
Chennault tradition of “beating 
the opposition to the punch,” 
wants to get the new rates into the 
hands of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board first. 

He said the research data had 
been obtained with the coopera- 
tion of Canada Air, Ltd. by 
querying P.A.’s and transporta- 
tion executives along all Tiger 
routes. As a result, the new Tiger 
plans are being geared to meet 
these major shipper require- 
ments: 

@ SPEED. Tiger has ordered 10 
Canada Air CL 44 swingtail jet- 
props and has an option to buy 


five more. Delivery of the planes} 


will begin in January. The 75,- 
000-lb.-capacity planes will pro- 
vide P.A.’s with overnight de- 
livery along all Tiger routes—or, 
as Prescott put it, “twice the pay- 
load in half the time at half the 
cost.” 

@ EFFICIENCY. The former 
figther squadron is now con- 
structing a “compeltely auto- 
matic” terminal in Chicago. The 
new $1.5-million facility will 
handle 1-million lb./day at a 
savings of over $500,000 a year 
—*savings which will be passed 
on to shippers.” 

@ LOW RATES. Tiger intends 
proposing its new tariffs to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board before 
year-end. The new rate structure 
will range from as low as 6¢/ton- 
mile, with average rates set at 
13¢. 

While the 13¢/ton-mile aver- 
age will still be 3¢ higher than 
rate averages for long haul 
trucks, Prescott predicts air 
freight will still win the trans- 
portation battle against surface 
carriers. 

“When a lower price is com- 
bined with even greater speed, 
air freight should become an eco- 
nomic necessity to industry,” 
Prescott told PW. “While all the 
industry will be our target, we 
reasonably expect the great 
breakthrough spurts to come in 
the industries which have already 
been using our services on a day- 
to-day basis.” 

Prescott said he expects a gain 
of some 300% in electronic ship- 
ments after “we institute service 
with our new Canadair CL-44’s.” 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Sodium stannate, lb.... 

Tin crystals, anhyd., lb.. 

Copra, Coast, ton......... 
REDUCTIONS 


Gum turps., So., gal...... 


drum quantities, Ib. ... 


Fir plywood sheathing, 54” 


prices 


Mercury, 76-lb. flask...... 
Oxide, red, tech., lb 
Red precipitate, NF, lb. 
Caleta, TA. s+ shoe ceaks 


Gasoline, N. Y. 
dir. tnkwgn., gal........ 


f New 
Change Price Reason 
Tin salts, Potassium stannate, Ib............eeeeeeeeees 005 .176 good demand 
vk tes Gals EU UR SR S aS een 005 633 good demand 
eAEvteS We eebs bisdEbeImeee es 006 .995 good demand 
CE ae eee ee Coe eee $9.00 $200.00 
(lakes eabsints Atth cokes cues 01 Ad low demand 
Silicone resin intermediate (Z-6018), Dow Corning, 20- 
Snicket Cokie Sooke Sinn ee VoAd 0 28% $1.60 prod. econs. 
a $5.00 $87.00 oversupply 
Low alloy steels, high strength, Universal-Cyclops, base 
RL Gettes Mi babenewesaceane 13% prod. econs. 
ieusupee tev sbeusrsdsbeceses 50 $211.50 low demand 
Mercurials, Oxide, yellow, tech., Ib...............0006- $1.25 $4.35 mercury price cuts 
Se eer oy eee ee ee Tt ee $1.25 $4.52 mercury price cuts 
(Jedi teed ketesdiancceere ts $1.25 $4.72 mercury price cuts 
Corrosive sublimate, gran., Ib...............eeeeeee $1.00 $3.78 mercury price cuts 
Wile Se, GRE Mihi as caesuk caseccbesetsae’s $1.05 $5.50 mercury price cuts 
TER nds ohana orid we stann eee $1.10 $4.32 mercury price cuts 
Lamps, street lighting & traffic signal, GE.............. 844% “er 
} ’. (Syracuse, Binghamton, Utica), 
SPL eRRPERs Cpe eecadadesbies 008-.009 134 competition 
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Prescott mentioned optical goods, 
computers, jet engines, and auto- 
mobile parts, compacts and sports 
cars as other products which 
Tiger expects to ship in greater 
quantities. 

“If we only expand to our full 
potential in these few areas,” the 
Tiger executive said, “it will 
mean about 1-billion tons more 
for the line.” 


HAS OWN TRUCKS 


Flying Tiger has its own trucks 
to effect door-to-door delivery, 
but the line is currently negotiat- 
ing with some 33 truck lines 
along its routes to establish joint 
rates for “breakthrough time.” 

The air-truck delivery system, 
however, will not involve any 


ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, president 
of Flying Tiger, at his desk at the 
Burbank, Calif., headquarters. 


switch-over to containerization, 
the Tiger executive emphasized. 

“We're not a great fan of con- 
tainerization,” he said. “Con- 
tainers are just dead weight as 
far as we’re concerned. Even with 
the progress we’ve made on rates, 
we'd price ourselves right out of 
the market if we had to pass on 
the costs of shipping containers,” 
he said. 

Tiger is using light-weight alu- 
minum strip-like rails as a re- 
placement for skids and con- 
tainers. All shipments are bolted 
down to rails and covered with 
polyethylene. Under present 
handling systems these pre- 
palletized shipments may be 
loaded with forklifts. 

The aluminum rails, however, 
are also designed for use in 
Tiger’s new automatic terminal 
in Chicago, where “containeriza- 


tion will be a thing of the past.” 


HANDLES CARGO QUICKLY 


The new facility will be able to 
handle up to 72,000 Ib. in 39 
minutes compared with the one 
to two hours now required to 
load a 40,000-lb. capacity Con- 
stellation. 

Heart of Tiger’s terminal is a 
giant overhead crane that will 
pick up the pre-palletized cargo, 
weigh it automatically, then tele- 
scope and “inject” the freight into 
the belly of the plane. 

“Thanks to the overhead 
crane technique, all the floor 
space of our terminal will remain 
unencumbered by fork lifts and 
other equipment,” Prescott ex- 
plained. “The entire floor will be 
used for freight.” 

The company expects to com- 
plete the terminal by the end 


'}of the year, at which time con- 


struction of similar terminals 
will begin in New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
“Eventually, we'll build pint- 
sized versions of these facilities 
at every point along our routes,” 
the Tiger executive declared. 


Mine Producers Renew 
Battle for Federal Aid 


Washington—The long battle 
of domestic minerals producers to 
win new government economic 
aid enters a new phase on Capitol 
Hill this week, with the re-open- 
ing of House Interior Committee 
hearings on Washington’s over-all 
“minerals policy.” 

The hearings, scheduled for 
May 23-24, will be geared to leg- 
islation passed by both houses of 
Congress last year calling for a 
new mining policy. 

But specific pleas for govern- 
ment support will be brought up, 
including lead-zinc import prob- 
lems, proposals to bail out small 
mines producing lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, chrome, beryl, colum- 
bium-tantalum, and other min- 
erals with new price support sub- 
sidies or production bonuses. 

Except for a probable White 
House move to substitute slightly 
higher import tariffs on zinc for 
present import quotas next fall, 
and a Congressional mining bloc 
drive for small lead-zinc mine 
subsidies, minerals legislation 
just hasn’t gotten anywhere. 
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DoALL Announces... great news for setup 


nn 
Bonu 


and inspection departments 


This side is finished to 
a grade of your choice 


DoALL piisioe surface plates are easily turned 


by standard bolts screwed into threaded inserts 
permanently imbedded in two sides. Fixture or work 
that must be held rigid is easily secured to the plate 
by a “C” clamp at any point along the periphery. 


This side is finished 
to match the top — or 
to another grade! 


SURFACE PLATES 


Here’s a money-saving, time-saving, space-saving “‘first’”—black 
granite surface plates finished on both faces. They’re easily reversed 
by using inexpensive removable trunnions. 


There’s double usefulness in these new DoALL reversible surface 
plates. For example, one side can be used as a working surface while 
the reverse side is reserved for master inspection. Both sides can be 
lapped to the same grade or to any combination of standard grades— 
AA (laboratory), A (inspection) or B (shop). And you always have an 
extra plate that takes no extra space in reserve for emergencies. 


DoALL reversible surface plates cost only one-third more than 
single-faced plates. This slight extra cost is more than offset by 
savings in freight charges, down time and the expense of having 
a plate reconditioned. 


DoALL reversible plates are made from the same high-quality 
granite used for all other DoALL black granite products. They are 
extremely rigid, glare-free and harder than tool steel. There’s no 
better granite for this purpose—anywhere. 


Call your local DoALL Sales Engineer. He will gladly advise you on 
your black granite surface plates and accessory requirements. 


The DoALL Sepany. Des Plaines, Illinois 


This is a ee 
typical DoALL Store 
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CUTTING TOOLS = MEASURING INSTRUMENTS SHOP SUPPLIES, 
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; A REPORT FROM ALCOA 


To 
the 
purchasing 
agent 

who 

must 
decide 

on 


COPPER 
WIRE 
AND 
CABLE 


How one p.a.solved an emergency in 63 hours by know- NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL 4 FROM ROME 


ing his cable facts: One Friday afternoon, a manufacturer in Seattle sud- 
denly had an equipment breakdown. He needed 500 feet of 5-KV copper cable fast. 
At 5:05 he caught his Rome representative just leaving the office. Rome man called 
his home office in Rome, N. Y. By 11:00 that night the order had been assembled from 
Rome’s stock. By 7:30 Monday morning the cable was in Seattle and on the job! 
This was a case of a purchaser who knew what he needed to know about buying cop- 
per wire and cable. 1. He knew where to turn when he needed service that might 
cause other suppliers to pale. 2. He alsoknew that availability is rarely a problem, 
because of Rome’s stocking program and network of 500 distributors. 3. He knew 
of Rome’s delivery plan—close teamwork that puts every foot of cable where it’s 
needed, when it is needed. 4. And he knew Rome’s prices are competitive. 


Your turn next? Next time you are asked to buy wire and cable, be sure you 
have all the facts at your finger tips—and a supplier who comes through with the 
goods. ‘Talk it over with your Rome Cable distributor now. Or write us for Bulletin 


RCP 100, “Guide to Representative Wire, Cable and Conduit”, Rome Cable Division 
of Alcoa, Dept. 18-50, Rome, N. Y. 


ROME CABLE ey hi 
DIVISION OF ALCOA | oe 


